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MY GRAVE. 
‘The following verses are given by the Dublin Nation as one of the earliest 
pieces which came from the pen of its late editor, Thomas Davis, Esq., whose 
sudden and unexpected decease has lately taken place } 
Shall they bury me in the deep, 
Where wild forgetting waters sleep! 
Shall they dig a grave for me 
~~ Under the greenwood tree ? 
Or on the wild heath, 
Where the wilder breath 
Of the storm doth blow ! 
Oh, no! oh, no! 
Shall they bury me in the palace tombs, 
Or under the shade of cathedral domes? 
Sweet ’twere to lie on Italy’s shore ; 
Yet not there—nor in Greece, though [ love it more. 
Inthe wolf or the vulture my grave shall J find! 
Shall my ashes career on the world-seeing wind ? 
Shall they fling my corps in the batile mound, 
Where coffinless thousands lie under the ground— 
Just as they fall they are buried so? 
Oh, no! oh, no! 
No! on an Irish green hili-side, 
On an opening lawn—but noi too wide ; 
For I love the drip of the wetted trees— 
I love not the gales, but a gentle breeze, 
To freshen the turf; put no tomb-stone there, 
But green sod decked with daisies fair ; 
Nor sods too deep; but so that the dew 
The matted grass-roots may trickle through. 
Be my epitaph writ on my country’s mind, 
* He served his country, and loved his kind.’ 
Oh ! "twere sweet unto the grave to go, 
If one were sure to be buried so, 


| places, which to another man would not have cost one moment's thought or 
pain. 

| The character of a late English noble was felt to be a great puzzle, in as far 
as, professing the extreme of liberalism in politics, he was observed to be 
ucally ** aristocratic ” far beyond the most conservative of his compeers. it 
is said of him that, in his own house, the servants had instructions to avoid, as 
far as possible, meeting him in staircases and passages ; whence it was inferred 
‘hat he disliked the very sight of his humbler fellow-creatures. J know not 
‘how the case might actually be ; but from others which have come under my 
immediate observation, | think it by no means unlikely that Lord —— was only 
‘shy, not proud. He was perhaps one of those to whom greetings are intolera- 
ble, and from whom a “Good morning” is wrong like gold from a miser The 
great mass of the humble can hardly form an idea of the difficulties experienced, 
‘through this cause, by some of those whom they consider as men of conse- 
quence. A gentleman occupying one of the highest offices in the country, end 
jin the enjoymeut of great public respect, on account of the manner in which he 
discharges his important functious—a man equally sound in judgment and 
_ kindly in the affairs of private !ife—this gentleman, to the knowledge of the 
\present writer, often uses efforts to pass his friends in the street without being 
seen by them. A colleague in office, who for half the year sits several hours 
every day in the same room with him, states that he had often found himself on 
the point of encountering —— in the course of a country walk, when he 
jbad observed bim deliberately quit the footpath, and cross to the opposite side 
of the road, where he would stand looking over a hedge, affecting to take an 
interest in the landscape, or some object near or remote, until he thought his 
{frend would be past, when he would quietly return to the footpath and resume 
bis walk, thes accomplishing what '—notbing but the avoidance of a kindly 
jereeiing with bis colleague and friend! Such a fact will to many appear in- 
jeredible ; but its value consists in its strict truth, and its serving to illustrate a 
—— of mind which, though hitherto little noticed, is only a too painful 
reality. 

Shy men are generally persons of a diffident and amiable character—often 
possessed of a fine taste and nice moral feelings. They shrink from society 
and from individual rencontres, very much because of a certain over-delicacy 
of nature, which makes the common bustle of life unpleasant to them. An- 
other element of their case, is a deficiency of mere animal spirits. In their 


SHY MEN. 

Individuals are often judged of very erroveously from their external and or- 
dinary demeanour. Of a particular class of misjudgmen's | am peculiarly as-| 
sured, namely, those relating to men who have the reputation of beng reserved 
through pride. In a large proportion of such cases. it is not any form of pride 
which produces the reserveduess, but the opposite quality of shyness. It is 
the defect of self-esteem, rather than an undue endowment of it, that causes. 
the conduct complained of. 

Among the persons known to me as friends and associates, I could point to 
a number who are usually considered as proud men, and to whom it is custo- 
mary to attach the—of late much misused—epithet aristocratic ; while | know, 
with all possible certainty, that the real cause of the condact and demeanour 
which obtains them this character. is nothing else than mere timidity of face. 
You may meet one of these men in company, and after a little time get into 
easy and familiar converse with him; yet, next day, encountering him in the 
street, and expecting a frank recognition, will be frozen by the most distant 
bow. You set him down asa cold proad man, too much absorbed in self to 
have any sympathies with you ; but the fact is, that he has a boy like shyness, 
which makes the usual courtesies of life a burden to him, and he only passes 

ou in this reserved manner because he could not address vou without an em 
ment painful in itself, and which would leave bim in a state of self hu- 
miliation, doubling that pain twice over. Thus. what you deem an assumption 
of superiority on his part, is in reality a silent confession of the most distress 
ing weakness. 

A Scottish peer, who died a few years ago in the prime of life, was unpopular 
from this cause. Alike to equals and inferors, to country neighbours and to 
tenants, he appeared a freezing aristocrat, But there was no absolute want of 
a kindly nature in this gentleman. He was only oppressed with constitutional! 
shyness. One of our late sovereigns, spending a morning at his father’s house 
during his youth, the children of the family were ordered to be prepared to be 
formally introduced to the king. When the time came, all were found duly 
ready for the introduction, except the eldest son. He—the hope of the house 
—had been missing al! morning, and could nowhere be found The venerable 
Earl hed the mortification of bringing his young flock under the eye of royalty 
without its chief ornament : the awkwardness of his apology for the absence 
of Lord ——, may be imagined. In reality, the young nobleman had secretly 
left home at an early hour, for the express purpose of avoiding the dreaded 
ceremony; nor did he reappear till some time after the royal guest had de 
parted. On acceding, a few years after. to his titles. and large estates end in 
fluence, his natural shyness experienced no aba.ement ; and it had the effect of, 
in @ great measure, neutralising his high social and political rank. Ts convey 
an idea of the extremity of the case—he was one day driving with a friend 
over the estates of a neighbour, when his curricle broke down. An honest 
farmer, seeing the distress of the party, came up to offer the horse he was 
riding upon, and another from a neighbouring field, for their use. The Earl's 
companion accepted the offer with thanks ; but the noble himself stalked aside, 
and took up a position at a little distance. There he waited till the horse was 
brought to him ; there he mounted it; and then he rode off without having 
said a single word to the worthy man who was putting himeelf to inconvenience 
on his account. The farmer, it may be velieved, was astonished ; but there 


ordipary moments, they lack the backing of excitement to force their minds 
into active and healthy play. Laxly screwed, the strings refuse to twang, and 
the men start back, not from the sound themselves h«ve made, but from the 
jabsence of all sound A sense of the dull unvital state of their minds reacts 
‘upon them in producing greater embarrassment, and the more they keep oui of 
jsociety, the more unfitied for it do they become. Sometimes a chance pluige 
into life, or an impulse from the contiguity of a bustling friend, will wat at up 
a little energy in them, and for a while they will feel the comfort of a healthy 
normal state of mind Bu: when the extern+l stimulus bas spent its force, or 
been removed, they sink back into their unmenly timidity, and cheat the gleain 
jot hope which their friends had begun to entertain Usually, these men are 
altogether misunderstood by the world being thought haughty when they are 
jin reality modest, and cold and repelli.g when they may perhaps be glowin 
with benevolence to ail mankind. At the best, they are regarded as odd 
incalculable persons, and find their best and nobsest qualities insufficient to 
protect them from the neglect which must ever be the fate uf men of unpopular 
‘manners, however deserving of esieem. 

Wherever the persons thus characterised are liable to any kind of external 
influence, it were well that their case shoold be properly uudersivod and treated. 
The tendency of the patient himself—for a patient he should be considered— 
is to retreat from the society which is painfui to him, into still deeper obscuri- 
ties, and there foster the disease which preys upon hun. He should, on tho 
contrary, be tempted by all fair means imto the bustle of the world, and in- 
duced, if possible, to take an interest in its affairs. Even a lik: g tor its fri- 
volities might, in such a case, be redemption from worse evil When frends 
vave any influence in proposed matrimonial arrangements, they should seek to 
unite the victim of shyness to a person of cheerful social nature insiead of to 
one who, while deemed perhaps more solid, might be apt, by less gay au: ac- 
tive disposition, to lead to further restraints being imposed. In cnildrew the 
incipient manifestations of the malady might be met by the encouragement of 
active sports aud social habits. Above ail, it is important that the victim be 
aot left to himself, or thrown into the hands of persons of sombre tempers. 
Visheartening views of individual merits, and of human nature generally, must 
also be deeply injurious. 

The facts here brought forward ought to warn us against rash-judging from 
external appearances The heart of man is a thing of infinite contrarieties ; 
and often where we think ourselves surest of the ground ov which we are form 
ing an estimate, we are at the remotest point from the truth. Let us make a 
rule of pausing when we are asked to condemn a man for bis pride, whether as 
ao incidental demonstration or a habitual characteristic. Where we think there 
is disdain, there is perhaps only a puiable embarrassment, arising from natural 
and irresistible awkwardness Nor may we even be sure, where we see @ 
somewhat forward or over-confident manner, that we are not contemplating the 
effects of this same foible, for it is natural to assume one vicious manner in 
wder to escape the tendency to another, and a decisiveness, however con- 
strained, may seem to the victim a blessed exchange from the pain of a habi- 
vacillation. 


ADVENTURE OF AN ENGLISH CARLIST. 


cannot be the shade of a doubt that this 
of sramefacodness, an inability to enter upon a few graceful common- 


Basten, in Navarre, The king occupied 9 


e conduct was the consequence | During the summer of 183-, Don Carlos took up his quarters in an old ruined 


|Carlist castle in the valley of the 
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room which had eseaped the general wreck, while his ministers, generals, and 


agent-, lodged as they best might. The soldiery, such as they were at tha: 
time, were scattered over the country, sleeping under hedges, in groves, or, In 
some few instances, occupying the huts and farm-houses of the Navarrese. J 
slept in the remnant of a stone kitchen, near the ruined gate of the castle. A 
pile of straw, with my cloak, formed my bed, with my saddle-bags for a pillow, 
and there was | disposed, ruminating over the events of the day, and endea- 
youring to snatch a portion of rest, which | much required. My position in 
Don Carlos’s establishment will explain itself in the course of my narrative ; 
I need only hers mention that [ had been, at the date | now write, about three 
years in his service. aod a great portion of the time in const «nt and confidentia! 
communication wih the claimant to the throne of Spain, Charles V. 

I lay on my bed, I have said, and had gradually dropped off into a happy 
state of oblivion, when | heard the heavy tramp of a spurred and booted foot 
approaching along the stone passage that led to the kitchen. The sound of! 
foots'eps riazing in the deserted halls of the castle woke me at once to con-) 
sciousness ; my slumbers being soon further dissipated by the sound of a rough, 
voice calling for Don G Springing on my feet, and clutching sword ane 
pistol, | answered the call, and next moment one of the lancers composing the 
regal body-guard stood before me. “ His majesty, signor,” said the soldier,’ 
uncovering himself, commands your presence immediately" [ signified my, 
readiness to obey, though displeased at the whim that robbed me of my sleep, 
and followed the messenger, who bore in his hand a wretched oil-lamp, which’ 
scarcely sufficed to illamine the long dark passage sufficiently to save me from 
tumbling against the scattered stones and rubbish which encumbered them. _ 

At length a sentry at a door ia the only clear passage of the castle proclaimed 
the king’s apartmeat I knocked. and recetved an instant summons to enter | 
The room was of the usval bare description, but vast in its dimensions. A bed! 
stood in one corner, very little better than that which I have above described 
Atatable sat the king, writing by the light of two oil lamps. I advanced. 
and, according to custom, knelt and kissed nis hand. He rose and spoke, with 
one hand resting on the table, and the other hangiug by his side. ‘* Don G—,, 
when will you be ready to proceed to Paris?’ ‘At once, sire,” I replied. 
The king smiled, and said. ** Many thanks ; to-morrow morning will be time 
enough Ue ready then. There are your instructions. You will have an es 
cort to the frontier, Once there, you will act on your own responsibility. Some- 
how or other you must reach Paris without exciting suspicion: thence you wil! 
proceed to the Hague, and return to Spain with despatches. I know your! 
ability in these matters: I trust all the details to you.” After a few more ver | 
bal instructions, Don Darlos gave me his band to kiss, smiled most graciously, 
promised never to forget my zeal in his service, and dismissed me to his min | 
ister’s room. where the despatches lay I received these important papers, and 
once more retired to my old stone kitchen, rest having become now still more 
necessary to me. The task was no easy one. As an agent of Don Carlos, the’ 
French government would certainly stop me, if I should fall into their hands | 
Mv despatches I was sure to lose in the event of discovery, and their contents 
would be instantly made known to the Christino party, With this conviction,’ 
| felt the necessity of using every available precaution to avoid being arrested 
in France. 

At dawn T was on foot, and equipped for the journey, while a party of twenty 
lancers, in their gallent and picturesque costume, awaited my orders. We 
started immediately, and halted only when, having crossed the Pyrenees. we 
reached the bauks of the Bidassoa. While yet on Spanish ground, | dismounted 
from my mole, and assuming the costume of a Basque peasant, dismissed my 
escort. | was vow alone, with Fraoce before me: I was unarmed ; while a 
purse and my despatches were as carefully concealed as possible. While 
awaiting the disappearance of my Spanish lancers, I sat down and endeavoured 
to mature my plan of operations. I had no passport. Three documents of 
that nature, made out in three several names, were at my lodgings at Bayonue. 
I knew that, were I wade a prisoner, my passport would be at once taken from 
me; whereas, if found without that necessary protection, I should have leisure. 
to decide upon which of my three characters I should assume. It will be seen 
at once what a precarious and anxious life is that of a secret diplomatic agent | 

The bridge near Zugaramurdi lay about a mile below: but my policy was to 
s»im the Bidassoa. Accordingly, no sooner was my escort out of sight, than 
I approached the water's edge, looked carelessly up and down the opposite 
banks, and seeing no sign of any living being, plunged in, and made for a spot! 
fringed with thick bushes. A brief space of time brought me within twenty 
feet of the French sbores, when, quick as thought, two gun barrels were pro- 
truded from amid the bashes, and I was summoned to surrender. Jn two mi-| 
autes more . was in the safe keeping of a couple of douaniers—armed custom- 
house officers. ‘ta! ha! Carlist,” said one of these whiskered gentlemen ; 
“we've caught you, have we?” i at once threw aside all idea of disguise, 
and played the Englishman. ‘ Gentlemen,” said |, quietly eyeing my two 
antagonists, “teke care what you are about. J aman English gentleman 
rambling about for my amusement; beware how you offer me any insult.” * If 
monsie ir .s an Enelishman, he has of course a passport?” ‘ Unfortunately |) 
have left 1 at Bayonne.” This of course led them to suppose that my resi- 
dence was at Bayoone, the very object for which I had lodgingsthere. ‘ Well, 
sir,” said they, * Englishman or not, we find you crossing the Bidassoa in a 
suspicieus manver. You have no passport, and it is our imperative duty to 
cake you before the maire” [made no oa to this command ; and away 
they started with me, walking one oa each side, to theirquarters. The begin- 
ning of my journey, thongh uppropitious, was, however, exactly as | expected 

On reaching the mairie, we found the maire not at home, and I was _uncere 
moniously waiked into the public room of an auberge, the solitary window of 
which overloeked a paved yard, with very high walls, composed of loose stones. 
I seated myse!f at a table, and at once, on the plea of my walk and the con 
sequent hunger, ordered dinner, ii,viting the dovaniers to join me The invi- 
tation was immediately accepted ; and from that instant the worthy satellites 
of the customhouse treated ine with the utmost deference. Af:er dinner, I 
ordered brandy and cigars; but feigning not to smoke myself demanded per-| 
mission, vbile they were inhaling the weed, to walx up and down the yard | 
To this my now merry guardians made not the slightest objection, and into the! 
yard [ went. To escape was impossible ; hesides, the very fact of my doing) 
so, would have been betraying my secret. My object iu entering the yard was) 
far ocherwise After talking some time through the window with the douaniers, 
and when | saw clearly that the wine and brandy had somewhat confused their, 
intellects, | seized a favourable opportunity, removed a stone from the wall, 
thrust my despatches therein, and returned the stone to its place. My heart, 
was now »s ight as a feather—my despatches were sife 


him I assumed a higher tone than with the douaniers ; said I was an English | 


man, as he could well see; complained bitterly of having been arrested while 


Shortiy after dinner I was taken before the maire, and questiored. | 


\pursuing my pleasure; and demanded imperatively to bc taken to Bayonne, 
where my passport was, and where my friend the maire would satisfy them as 
to my innocence. The words, ‘‘ my friend, the maire of Bayonne,” startled 
the worthy magistra‘e, who became excessively polite; and to a few minutes 
more I was on my road tothattown. The maire of Bayonne was my friend, 
but under circumstances which I cannot here explain. I little knew, however, 
that the government suspected him of being a Carlist. 

On arriv ng at my destination, I went with the douanier to the street in which 
my lodgings were situated—induced him to wait outside—and in a very few 
minutes again stood before him in the costume of an English gentleman, and 
with my passport in my pocket. The maire was at home—immediately satis- 
fied the dovanier—vised my passport for Paris ; and | was at once placed, 
without any difficulty, in the very best position possible, not being supposed to 
have come from Spain at all. Under this comfortable impression I returned 
with the douanier, secretly obtained tiny despatches, and buoked myself in the 
diligence for Paris direct. But the little maire had his suspicions still, and 
next day the telegraph was at work; and long before J reached Paris, the fact 
f my being on my road there was known, and a plan of operations decided on. 
The little maire was too cunning for me 

Unconscious of this circumstance, I left the diligence at the messageries of 
Lafiie and Gaillard, with my little valise under my arm, and immediately re- 
tired to a bed-room, there to wash off the dust and other marks incident toa 
long journey, preparatory to dining. ! had been in the room five minutes, and 
had, luckily, not opened my valise, when I heard a polue knock at the door. 
Perfectly unprepared. | openc he door, and one glance told me the intruder 
was a commissary of police. | knew my fate hung on a word—a look; and, 
young diplomatist as J was, I acted with a presence of mind which since has 
many times astonished me. “Mr.—— 1” said he, politely mentioning my 
name, “Mr. is op stairs at No. —,” said I, without flinching, at the 
same time smiling most benignly. ‘ Oh, ten thousand pardons, Monsieur, for 
the mistake: what number did you say, sir!” I repeated the number; the 
commissary of police thanked me, re-entered the passage, and began quietly to 
ascend the stairs. Before he had reached the summit of the flight, | was in 
the street with my valise in my hand With sucha police as Paris can boast 
of, to have taken a fiaere or cab would have been to betray my hiding-place at 
once- I therefore hurried along on toot, plunged into the cité, reached as low 
a neighbourhood as I could find, and entered a house of very suspicious cha- 
racter, where, however, | was quite safe until dark. Here I dined; and as 
soon as night came on, sallied forth in search of a more safe place of coaceal- 
ment. 

in a street in the Quartier Latin, some months before, I had often spent an 
evening with a very clever, but very poor young artist. We had been great 
cronies, and to bim I determined to apply for shelter for the night. With some 
difficulty I found the house, and being admitted to the porter’s lodge, inquired 
for Monsieur Jules Victor. ‘* Au guatrieme,’—[On the fourth floor,] said the 
laconic Cerberus, and up the stair { at once sallied After a journey up a nar- 
row and dark flight of stairs, I reached the desired door, and knocked :—** En- 
trez,”’ said a soft female voice. I started, but still obeyed the summons, and 
found myself in the presence of a very pretty and neatly-dresseJ young French- 
woman ‘This is Monsieur Victor’s apartment, I believe ?”’ said I with some 
hesitation. ‘Itis; he will be here directly. Will monsieur be seated?” said 
she with a most engaging smile. I seated myself, and Victor instantly came 
out of the adjoining chamber. “ Delighted to see you, my dear fellow; what 
earthquake has cast you up? But excuse me; allow me to introduce you to 
Madame Victor—Madame Victor, Monsieur !” This announcement ra- 
ther disarranged my plans ; but determined to make a trial, I sat down, and at 
onee told my story, concluding by casting a sly look at madame, and saying, 
‘* Had you been a bachelor, | meant to beg half your bed?” “ And of course 
now you will stay?” said madame kindly; * we will do the best we can for 
you ”’ 

This point settled, I rose from my chair, and drawing my passport from my 
pocket, burned it quietly before them. Very much surprised, they inquired 
the reason, which, however, was obvious—that 1 could no longer travel under 
my own name, and another had become absolutely necessary. 1 spent a most 
pleasant evening with this worthy and kind couple; amused them with my 
multifarious adventures ; and next morning sallied forth to call on an intimate 
English friend. With him | could not be explicit; but, after the ordinary to- 
pies which occur to men meeting after an absence of some duration, I said, 
‘1 have lost my passport. Will you go to the English embassy with me, and 
vouch for my respectability ?’’ ‘ Certainly.” “* But will you be quite silent 
with regard to my real appellation! My name is Henry Seymour!” He 
started. ‘I de not ask you to say my name is Henry Seymour, but simply to 
say you know me.”” Though very much surprised, he agreed ; and away we 
went to the English embassy. We saw the usual official—the usual questions 
were asked—my friend vouched for my respectability. ! mentioned that I had 
lost my passport. A new one was made out at once; and after the usual par- 
ticulars, the official said, ‘* What name?” “Henry Seymour.” “ Where 
last from?” * Calais.” 

That night, after transacting my business in Paris, and perfectly satisfied 
with the neat manner in which I had eluded the vigilance of the police, I was 
on my road to Brussels. But the eternal telegrapa was at work. Ere I was 
half-way on my road, the deceit I had practised was suspected, and intelligence 
transmitted, with orders to watch me closely. On arriving at Brussels | gave 
Up my passport, and in an hour afterwards called for it at the police-office, 
‘he commissary eyed te in a hesitating manner, quite sufficient to awaken 
alarm, and told me to call next morning. This was enough for me: I knew 
at once that I was suspected. 

I must here mention that Belgium and Holland were at war—the former 
being, with France, opposed to the Carlist dynasty, and the latter in secret 
league with Don Carlos My plan of operations was at once decided on. [ 

left the hotel (the Grand Laboreur) at which I had taken up my quarters, and 
fixed mysvlf in a cabaret. As soon as night came, I sent for one of the com- 

mon carts of the country, and offered the driver a handsome sum to get me 

across the frontier. ‘ But you will be taken prisuner, sir,” saidhe. The very 

thing I want, I thought to myself. [contented myself, however, with saying 

that I would risk the danger. Tempted by the somewhat brilliant offer I made 

him, he agreed, and I mounted the cart, lay down on a pile of straw, threw 

my cloak over me, and in a very short time was fast asleep Haviog scarcely 

had a proper night's rest since | left Spain, my slumber was heavy and unbro- 

ken, and I only woke when challenged by the Dutch sentinels. I at once knew 

that I was within the lines of the Hollanders, and demanded to be taken before 

the distinguished general in command. His name, and what passed between 


us, I cannot now reveal ; suffice that I instantly received a pays, and reached’ 
the Hague without farther molestation, a . 
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My despatches presented, and my mission fulfilled, I sailed for England, and |iness in the interior of their cabins. On the ridges of mountains, amidst im- 
thence took ship again for Spain. Such was my adveature—ove of many penetrable forests, man is forced to fit himself, to clear and cultivate a corner 
which I underwent when in the secret diplomatic service of Don Carlos. What of the earth, That culture demands little care, and is richly rewarded: while 
the exact object of my journey was, it is nct for me to reveal ; suffice it, how- | the life of a hunter is painful end difficult. The Gueamos of the Mission of 
ever, that my return was bailed with delight, as I brought with me that from jof Santa Barbara are kind and hispitabie ; whenever we entered their cottages, 
the want of which monarch aud peasant equally suffer—Govo. | they offered us dried firsh and water.”"—(Vol. vi. 219) 

om | No spectacle in nature can exceed, few equal, the sublimity and magnifi- 
HUMBOLDT. cence of the scenery presented by the vast chain of mountains which under the 
[ Concluded } 


| name of Cordilleras, Andes, and Rocky Mountains, traverses the whole con- 
f - |tinent of America, both north and south, in the neighbourhood of the Pacific 
Many hairbreadth escapes, and heroic adveutures are recounted by the ua- Ocean Of this prodigious pile of rocks and precipices, Humboldt, in another 
tives, which would pass for fabulous if not stated on such unquestionable au- of his works, bas given the following admirable account :— 
thority as that of M. Humboldt, and supported by the cuncurring testimony of | « The immense chain of the Andes traversing its whole extent near the Pa- 
other travellers. The number of alligators, in particular, on the Orinoco, the cific Ocean, has stamped acharacter upon South American nature which be- 
Riv Apure, and their tributary streams, is prodigious ; and contests with them jongs to no other country. The peculiarity which distinguishes the regions 
constitute a large portion of the legendary tales of the Indian and European which belong to this immense chain, are the successive plateanx, like so many 
settlers in the forest. i anh ‘ ‘huge natural terraces, which rise one above another, before arriving at the great 
“ The numerous wild animals,” says Humboldt, “ which inhabit the forest central chain, where the highest summits are to be found. Such 1s the eleva- 
on the shores of the Oripoco, have made apertures for themselves in the wall tion of some of these plains that they often exceed eight and nine, aud some- 
of vegetation and foliage by which the woods are bounded, out of which they jjmes reach that of twelve thousand feet above the level of the sea. The 
come forth to drink in the river. Tigers, tapirs jaguars, boars, besides num: jowest of these plateaux is higher than the summit of the Pass of the Great 
berless lesser quadrupeds, issue out of these dark arches in the green wilder §: Bernard, the highest inhabited ground in Europe, which is 7545 feet above 
ness, and cross the strip of sand which generally lies between it and the edge) the jevel of the sea. But such is the benignity of the climate, that at these 
of the water, formed by the large space which 1s annually devastated and cov-| prodigious elevations, which even in the south of Europe are above the line of 
ered with shingle or mud, during the rise of the water in the rainy season |perpetual snow, are to be found cities and towns, cornfields and orchards, and 
These singular scenes have always possessed a great attraction for me. The all the symptoms of rural felicity. The town of Quito itself, the capital of a 
pleasure experienced was not mercly that of a naturalist in the objects of bis province of the same name, is situated on a plateau, or elevated valley, in the 
study ; it belongs to all men who have been educated in the habits of civiliza- centre of the Andes, nearly 9000 feet above the level of the sea. Yet there 
tion. You find yourself in contact with a new world, with savage and UNnCOL are found concentrated a numerous population, and it contains erties with thirty, 
quered Nature. Sometimes it is the jaguar, the beautiful panther of America, forty, and even fifty thousand inhabitants. After living some months on this 
which issues from its dark retreat ; at others the hosco, with its dark plumes ejeyated ground, you experience an extraordinary iilusion, Finding yourself 
and curved head, which traverses the sauso as the band of yellow sand is called |/surrounded with pasture and corn fields, flocks and nerds, smiling orehards and 
Animals of the most various kinds aud opposite descriptions succeed each other igolden harvests, the sheep and the lama, the fruits of Kurepe and those of 
without intermission. ‘“ Es como en el Paraiso,” (It is as in Paradise,) suid | America, you forget that you are as it were suspended between heaven and 
our pilot, au old Indian of the Missions — Iu truth, every thing here recalls that learth, and elevated to a height exceeding that by which the;Murepean traveller 
rimitive world of which the traditions of all nations have preserved the recol- makes his way from France into Italy, and double that of Ben Nevis, the high- 
ection, the innocence, and happiness; but on observing the habits of the ani- ‘est mountain in Great Britain. 
mals towards cach other, it is evident that the age of gold has ceased to them | « The different gradations of vegetation, as might be expected in a country 
as well as to the human race ; they mutually fear and avoid each other; and where the earth rises from the torrid zone by a few steep ascents to the regions 
in the lonely American forests, as elsewhere, long experience has taught all jof eternal congelation, exhibit one of the most remarkable features in this land 
living beings that gentleness is rarely united to force.” of wonders. From the borders of the sea to the height of two thousand feet, 
“ When the sands on the river side are of considerable breadth, the sauso are to be seen the magnificent palm tree, the musa, the heleconia, the balms 
often stretches to a considerable distance from the water's edge _It is on this of Tolu, the large flowering jasmin, the date tree, and all the productions of 
intermediate space that you see the crocodiles, often to the number of eight or tropical climates. On the arid and burning shores of the ocean, flourish, in ad- 
ten, stretched on the saud. Mutionless, their huge jaws opened at night angles, |dition to these, the cotton tree, the mangolias, the crctus, the sugar cane, 
they lie without giving any of those marks of affection which are observable in and all the luscious fruits which ripen under the gemal! sun, and amidst the 
other animals which live in society. The troop separate when they leave the balmy breezes of the West Indian Islands One only of these tropical children 
coast ; they are probably composed of several females and one male. The | of nature, the Caresylou Andicola, is met with far in advance of the rest of its 
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former are much more numerous than the latter, from the number of males |tribe, tossed by the winds at the height of seven and eight thousand feet above 


which are kil ed in fighting during the time of their amours. These monstrous 


the sea, on the middle ridges of the Cordillera ranges. In this lower region, 


reptiles have multiplied to such a degree, that there was hardiy an instant du-lles nature exhibits the riches, so she has spread the pestilence, of tropical cli- 


ring our voyage along the whole course of the river that we had not five or six | 
in view. We measured one dead which was lying on the sand; it wae six || 
teen feet nine inches long Soon after, Mr. Bonpland found a dead male on | 
the shore, measuring twenty-two feet three inches. Under every zone—in | 
America as in Egypt—this animal attains the same dimensions. The Indians | 
told us, that at San Fernando scarce a year passes without two or three grown, 
up persons, usually women who are drawing from the river, being devoured by 
these carnivorous lizards. 


mates The humidity of the atmosphere, and the damp beats which are nour- 
ished amidst its intricate thickets, produce violent fevers, which often prove 
extremely destructive, especially to European constitutions. But if the pa- 
tient survives the first attack, the remedy is at hand; a jourvey tothe temper- 
ate climate of the elevated plateau svon restores health ; aud the sufferer is as 
much revived by the gales of the Andes, as the Indian valetudinanian is by a 
return to Europe. 

** Above the region of the palms commences the temperate zone. It is there 


“They related to us an interesting story of a young daughter of Urituen, that vegetation appears in its most delightful form, luxuriant without being 
who, by extraordinary intrepidity and presence of mind, succeeded in extrica ||rank, majestic yet not impervious ; it combines all that nature bas given of the 
ting herself from the very jaws of a crocodile. When she felt herself seized | grand, with all that the puets have figured of the beautiful. The bark tree, 
by the voracious animal in the water, she felt for its eyes, and thrust ber fin- |which she has provided as the only etlectual febrifuge in the deadly heats of the 
gers into them with such violence that she forced the animal to let go, but not inferior region; the cyprus and melastoma, with their superb violet blossoms , 
before he had torn off the lower part of her left arm. The Indian girl, notwith |\gigantic fuchsias of every possible variety, and evergreen trees of lofty stature, 
standing the enormous quantity of blood which she lost, succeeded in swim covered with flowers, adorn that delightful zone. ‘The turf is enamelled by 
ming to shore with the hand which was left, and escaped without further never fading flowers ; mosses of dazzling beauty, fed by the frequent rains, 
injury. In those desert regions, where man is constantly in strife with anima- cover the rocks ; and trembling branches of the minosa, and others of the sen- 
ted or inanimated nature, they daily speak of similar or corresponding means) sitive tribe, hang in graceful pendants over every declivity. Almost all the 
yy which itis possible to escape from a tiger, a great boa, or a crocodile flowering shrubs which adurn our conservatories, are to be found there in pri- 

very one prepares himself against a danger which may any day befall him. meva! beauty, and what to Europeans appears a gigantic scale; magnificent 
‘I knew,’ said the young gir! calmly, when praised for hcr presence of mind. arums of many different kinds spread their ample snowy petals above the sur- 
‘ that the crocodile lets go his hold when you plunge your fingers in his eyes.” rounding thickets ; and innumerable creepers, adorned by splendid blossoms 
Long after my return to Europe, I learned that the negroes in the interior of mount even to the summit of the highest trees, and diffuse a pereomal fra 


Africa make use of the same method to escape from the alligators in the Niger. _ 
Who does not recollect with warm interest, that Isaaco the guide, in his last | 
journey of the unfortunate Mungo Park, was seized twice near Bouliokombro, | 
and that he escaped from the throat of the monster solely by thrusting his fin 

ers into his two eyes !* The African |saaco and the young American girl owed) | 
their safety to the same presence of mind, and the same combiuation of ideas.” 
—(Vol. vi. 203, 205.) 


If there is any one fact more than another demonstrated by the concurring), 


grance around. 

“* The oaks and trees of Europe are not found in those parts of the Andes 
which lie in the torrid zone, till you arrive at the height of five thousand feet 
above the sea. It is there you first begin to see the leaves fall in winter, and 
bud in spring, as in European climates : below that levil the foliage is perpetual. 
Nowhere are the trees so large as in this region : not unfrequen:ly they are 
found of the height of a hundred and eighty or two hundred feet ; their stems 
are from eight to Gfteen feet across at their base, and sometimes rise to a hon- 


testimony of travellers, historians, and statistical observers, in ail ages bre erst o Seow a single me branch. When so ow an elevation as the 
quarters of the world, it is, that the possession of property in land is the first |plains of Quito, however, which is 9515 fvet above the sea, is reached, they 
step in social improvement, and the fale Jaaink tame of Savage Man |'become less oe and not larger than those usually found 1 the forests 
Rousseau’s famous paradox, *‘ the Man who enclosed a field, and called it,jof Europe. If the traveller ascends two thousand feet higher, tv an elevation 
mine, is the author of al! the social ills which followed,” is not only false but)|of eleven or twelve thousaud feet, trees almost entirely disappear; but the 
decidedly the reverse of the truth. He was the first and greatest banefactor, {frequent humidity nourishes a thick covering of arbutus and other evergreens, 
of his species, Subsequent ills have arisen, uot from: following but forgetting) we three or four feet high, covered with flowers generally of a bright yel- 
his example ; and preferring to the simplicity of country life the seductions! low, which form a striking contrast tothe dark evergreen foliage with which 
and vices of urban society. Humboldt adds his important testimony to the they are surrounded. Sul higher, at the height of thirteen thousand feet, near 
witnesses in all ages, and from all parts of the world, on this all of 
rtant subject. spread the earth wi erdant and slippery coating of moss; amidst w a 
“ The Guamos area race of indians whom it is extremely difficult to fix few stunted specimens of the melastoma still exhibit their purple blossoms. A 
down to the soil. Like other wandering savages, they are distinguished by! broad zone succeeds, covered enterely with Alpine plants, which, as in the 
their dirt, revengeful spirit, and fondness of wanderi The greater part of mountains of Switzerland, nestle in the crevices of rocks, or push their flowers, 
them live by fishing and the chase, in pe pe often flooded by the Apure, generally of yellow or dark blue, through the now frequent snow. Higher still 
the Meta, ‘and the Guaviare. The natufe of thuse regions, their vast extent, grass aluve is to be met with, mixed with the grey moss which conducts the 
and entire want of any lirait or distinguishing mark, seems to invite their in- wearied traveller to the region of perpetual snow, which in those warm lati- 
habitants to a wandering life. On entering, again, the mountains which ad- tudes is general only at an elevation of fifteen thousand feet. Above that level 
join the cataracts of the Orinoco, you find among the Piroas, the Macos, and) 00 snimated being is found, except the huge condor, the largest bird that ex- 
the Macquiritares, milder manners, a love of agriculture, and remarkable clean- ere, and abode.” —( Tab- 
\\leau de la Nature dans les Regions Equatoriales, 59, ) 
* Park’s Last Mission to Africa, 1815, p. 89. In the rhythm of prose these are the colours of poetry ; but it is of poetry 
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chastened and directed by the observation of reality, and possesses the inimita-| 
ble charm of being drawn from real life, and sharing the freshness and variety| 
which characterize the works of nature, and distinguish them from the bright-| 
est conceptions of human fancy. As we have set out in this article with pla-) 
cing Humboldt at the head of modern travellers, and much above any re 
Great Britain has produced, and assigned as the main reason of this superiority 
the exclusive and limited range of objects on which the attention of our youth| 
is fixed at our great universities, we shall, in justice to Oxford and Cambridge, 
sea the reader with a specimen of the sn passages from Clarke and) 

ishop Heber, that he may judge for himself on their merit, great as it often 
is, when compared with that of the ardent and yet learned German. 

Clarke, on leaving Greece, gives the following brilliant summary of the lead- 
ing features of that classic land :— 

“ The last moments of this day were emploved in taking once more a view 
of the superb scenery exhibited by the mountains Olympus and OUssa. They 
appeared upon this occasion in more than usual splendour; like one of those 

imaginary Alpine regions suggested by viewing a boundary of clouds when 
they terminate the horizon in a still evening, and are gathered into heaps, with| 
many a towering top shining in fleecy whiteness The great Olympian chain 
forms a line which is exactly opposite to Salonica; and even the chasm be- 
tween Olympus and Ossa, constituting the defile of !empe,is here visible 
Directing the eye towards that chain, there is comprehended in one view the 
whole of Pieria and Bottiwa ; and with the vivid impressions which remain after 
leav ing the country, memory easily recalled into one mental picture the whole 
of Greece. Every reader may not duly comprehend what is meant by this : 
but every traveller who has beheld the scenes to which allusion is made, will 
readily admit its truth ; he will be aware that, whenever his thoughts were di 
rected to that country, the whole of it recurred to his imagination, as if he were 
actually indulged with a view of it. 

“In such an imaginary flight he enters, for example, the defile of Tempe ; 
and as the gorge opens to the south, he beholds all the Larissian plain. This 
conducts him to the fields of Pharsalia, whence he ascends the mountains 
south of Pharsalus; then, crossing the bleak and still more elevated region 
extending from these mountains towards Lamia, he views Mount Pindus far 
before him, and descending into the plain of the Sperchius, passes the straits 
of Thermopyle. Afterwards ascending Mount (Eta, he beholds opposite to 
him the snowy point of Lycorea, with the rest of Parnassus, and the villages 
and towns lying at its base: the whole plain of Elataia lying at his feet, 
with the course of the Cephissus to the sea. Passing to the summit of 
Parnassus, he looks down upon all the other mountains, plains, islands, 
and gulfs of Greece; but especially surveys the broad bosom of Cith#ron, 
Helicon, and Hymettus. Thence, roaming into the depths and over all the 
heights of Eubcea and Peloponnesus, he has their inmost recesses again sub- 
mitted to hiscontemplation. Next, resting upon Hymettus, he examines, even 
in the minutest detail, the whole of Attica, to the Sunian promontory ; for he 
sees it all—and all the shores of Argos, Sicyon, Corinth, Megara, Eleusis, and 
Athens. Thus, although not in all the freshness of its living colours, yet in 
all its grandeur, doth Greece actually present itself to the minds eye—and 
may the impression never be obliterated! In the eve of bidding it farewell 
for ever, as the hope of visiting this delightful country constituted the earliest 
and warmest wish of his youth, the author found it to be some alleviation of 
his regret excited by a consciousness of never returning, that he could thus! 
summon to his recollection the scenes over which he had passed.’’-—(Clarke’s 
Travels, Vol. vii pp. 476 478.) 

So far Clarke—the accomplished and famed traveller of Cambridge. We 
now give a favourable specimen of Bishop Heber—his companion in traversing 
Russia—the celebrated author, in early life at Oxford, of Pulestine, the amia- 
ble and upright Bishop of Calcutta, whose life, if ever that cuuld be said of 
mortal, was litera!ly spent in doing good. This accomplished and excellent 
preteen thus describes the first view of the Himalaya range and the summits of 

undidevi, the highest mountain in the world, nearly 5000 feet above the lofti- 
est peak of Chimborazo. 

“After coasting the lake fora mile, we ascended for thirteen more by a 
most steep and rugged road over the neck of Mount Gaughur, through a suc- 
cession of glens, forests, and views of the most sublime and beautiful descrip- 
tion. I never saw such prospects before, and had formed no adequate idea of 
such My attention was completely strained, and my eyes filled with tears ; 
every thing around was so wild and magnificent that man appeared as nothing. 
and [ felt myself as if climbing the steps of the altar of the great temple of 
God. The trees, as we advanced, were in a large proportion fir and cedar; 
but many were ilex, and to my surprise [ still saw, even in these wild Alpine 
tracts, many venerable Peepul trees, on which the white monkeys were playing 
their gambols. Tigers used to be very common and mischievous ; but since 
the English have begun to frequent the country, they have become very scarce | 
There are many adios and bears, and some chamois, two of which passed, 
near us. After wending up 

‘*A wild romantic chasm, that slanted 
Down the steep hill athwart a cedar cover— 
A savage place, as holy and enchanted 
As e’er beneath the waning moon was haunted 
By woman’s wailing for her demon lover ;" 
we arrived at the gorge of the Pass, in an indent between the two principal 
summits of Mount Gaughur, near 8600 feet above the sea And now the 
snowy mountains, which had been so long eclipsed, opened upon us in full 
magnificence. To describe a view of this kind is only lost labour: and I found 
it nearly as impossible to make a sketch of it. Nundidevi was immediately 
opposite, Kedar Nath was not visible, but Marvo was visible as a distant peak 
he eastern mountains, for whom I could procure no name, rose into great 
consequence, and were very glorious objects as we wound down the hill on the 
other side. The guides could only tell us they were a great way off, and on 
the borders of the Chinese empire. Nundidevi, the highest peak in the world 
is 25,689 feet above the sea, 4000 higher than Chimborazo. Bhadinath and 
Kedernath, which are merely summits of it, are 22 300 feet high. ‘They are 
all in the British dominions "( Heber’s India, Vol. ii. pp. 193-194, 209 ) 

On comparing the descriptions of the most interesting objects in Europe and 
Asia—Greece and the Himalaya range—by those two distinguished British 
travellers, with the pictures given by Humboldt of the Andes. the falls of the 
Orinoco, the forests of the same river, and the expanse of the Pampas in South 
America, every one must admit the great superiority of the German's powers) 
of painting Nature. Neither Clarke nor Heber appear to attempt it. They) 
tell you, indeed, that certain scenes were grand and beautiful, certain rocks 
wild, certain glens steep; but they make no attempt to portray their features, 
or convey to the reader’s mind the pictures which they tell you are for ever en- 
graven on their own. This is a very great defect, so great indeed that it will 


probably prevent their works, how valuable svever as books of authority or 
reference, from ever acquiring lasting fame. It is a total mistake to say that 
it isin vain to attempt describing such scenes ; that is the same mistake as 
jwas formerly committed by pacific academical historians, who said it was use- 
less to attempt painting a battle, for they were all like each other. How lke 
they really are to eacn other, has been shown by Colonel Napier and many 
other modern historians. We question if even the sight of the rapids of the 
Orinoco would make so vivid an impression on the imagination, as Humboldt’s 
linimitable description ; or a journey over the Pampas or the Andes, convey a 
iclearer or more distinct idea of their opposite feaiures than what has been de- 
rived from his brilliant pencil. It is the same with all the other scenes in na- 
ture. Description, if done by a masterly hand, can, to an intelligent mind, 
convey as vivid an idea as reality. What is wanting is the enthusiasm which 
|warms at the perception of the sublime and the beautiful, the poetic mind 
which seizes as by inspiration its characteristic features, and the pictorial eye 
which discerns the appearances they exhibit, and by referring to images known 
ito all, succeeds in causing them to be generally felt by the readers. 

| With all Humboldt’s great and transcendent merits. he is a child of Adam, 
and therefore not without his faults. The principal of these is the want of 
‘arrangement. His travels are put together without ary proper method ; there 
is a great want of indexes and tables of contents ; it 1s scarcely possible, ex- 
‘cept by looking over the whole, to find any passage you want. This is a fault 
|\which, in a person of his accurate and scientific mind, is very surprising, and 
the more inexcusable that it could so easily be remedied by mechanical indus- 
try, or the aid of compilers and index makers. But akin to this, is another 
fault of a more irremediable kind, as it originates in the varied excellences of 
the author, and the vast store of information on many different subjects which 
te brings to bear on the subject of his travels. He has so many topics of 
which he is master himself, that he forgets with how few, comparatively, his 
readers are familiar; he sees so many objects of enquiry—jhysical, moral, and 
political—in the country which he visits, that he becomes insensible to the 
fact, that though each probably possesses a certain degree of interest to each 
jreader, yet it is scarcely possible to find one to whom, as to himself, they are 
all alike the object of eager solicitude and anxious investigation. Hence, not- 
withstanding his attempt to detach his personal narrative from the learned 
works which contain the result of his scientific researches, he has by no means 
succeeded in effecting their separation. The ordinary reader who has been 
fascinated by his glowing description of tropical scenery, or his graphic picture 
of savage manners, is, a few pages on, chilled by disquisitions on the height 
of the barometer, the disk of the sun, or the electricity of the at:nosphere ; 
while the scientific student, who turns to his works for information on his fa- 
vourite objects of study, deems them strangely interspersed with rhapsodies on 
glowing sunsets, silent forests, and sounding cataracts. It is scarcely possible 
to find a reader to whom all these objects are equally interesting; and there- 
fore it is scarcely to be expected that his travels, unrivalled as their genius and 
learning are, will ever be the object of general popularity. 

In truth, here, as in all the other branches of human thought, it will be found 
that the rules of composition are the same, and that a certain unity of design 
is essential to general success or durable fame. If an author has many differ- 
lent and opposite subjects of interest in his head, which is not unfrequently the 
case with persons of the higher order of intellect, and he can discant on all 
\with equal facility, or investigate all with equal eagerness, he will do well to 
recollect that the minds of his readers are not likely to be equally discursive, 
and that he is apt to destroy the influence, or mar the effect of each, if he 
blends them togother ; separation of works is the one thing needful there. A 
mathematical proposition, a passage of poetry, a page of history, are all admi- 
rable things in their way, and each may be part of a work destined to durable 
celebrity ; but what should we say to a composition which should present us, 
page about, with a theorem of Euclid, a scene from Shakspeare, and a section 
from Gibbon? Unity of effect, identity of train ef thought, similarity of ideas, 
are as necessary in a book of travels as in an epic poem, a tragedy, or a paint- 
ing. There is no such thing as one set of rules for the fine arts, and another 
for works of thought or reflection. The I/rad is constructed on the same prin- 
ciples as the Principia of Newton, or the history of Thucydides 

What makes ordiwary books of travels so uninteresting, and, in general, so 
shortlived, is the want of any idea of composition, or unity of effect, in the 
minds of their authors. Men and women seem to think that there is nothing 
more to do to make a book of travels, than to give a transcript of their journals, 
in which every thing is put down of whatever importance, provided only it 
really occurred. Scenes and adventures, broken wheels and rugged rocks, 
cataracts and omelets lakes and damp beds, thunder storms and waiters, are 
huddled together, without any other thread of connexion than the accidental 
and fortuitous one of their having successively come under the notice of the 
traveller. What should we say to any other work composed on the same 
principle? What if Milton, after the speech of Satan in Paradise Lost, were 
to treat us to an account of his last dinner ; or Shakspeare, afiec the scene of 
the bones in Juliet, were to tell us of the damp sheets in which he slept last 
night; or Gibbon, after working up the enthusiasm of his readers by the ac- 
count of the storming of Constantinople by the Crusaders, was to favour us 
with a digression on the insolence of the postilions in Roumelia? All the world 
would see the folly of this: and yet this is precisely what is constantly done 
by travellers, and tolerated by the public, because it is founded on nature! Is 
every thing that is actually true, or real, fit to be recorded, or worthy of being 
recounted! Sketches from nature are admirable things, and are the only 
foundation for correct and lasting pictures ; but no man would think of inter- 
posing a gallery of paintings with chalk drawings or studies of trees. Correct- 
ness, fidelity, truth, are the only secure bases of eminence in all the arts of 
imitation ; but the light of genius, the skilful arrangement, the principles of 
composition, the selection of topics, are as necessary in the writer of travels, 
las in the landscape painter, the historian, or the epic poet. 


THE DAYS OF THE FRONDE. 
(Concluded.] 

The headsman lives long enough to inform Grimaud of what has passed ; 
and Grimaud, who was present at the decapitation of Lady de Winter, returns 
to Paris, to put Athos and his friends on their guard against the vengeance of 
her son. Mordaunt, alias De Winter, is one of Cromwell's most devoted and 
‘unscrupulous agents, and is proceeding to the French capital to negotiate with 
‘Mazarine on the part of the Parliamentary general. Guided by what he has 
heard from the executioner of Bethune, he discovers who the men are by whose 
order his mother was beheaded, and he vows their destruction. The four 
friends soon afterwards meet in England, whither D’Artagnan and Porthos have 


thither to strive to prop the falling fortunes of Charles the First. We cannot 


been sent on a mission to Cromwell; whilst Athos and Aramis have repaired _ 
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say much in favour of that portion of the book of which the scene is laid on 
English ground. M Dumas is much happier in bis delineations of Frondeurs 
and Mazarinists than of Puritans and Cavaliers ; and his account of Charles 
the First, and of the scenes prior to his execution, is horribly Frenchified. 

After numerous narrow escapes from Mordaunt, who pursues them with on- 
relenting rancour, and succeeds in assassinating their friend and his uncle, Lord 
de Winter, the four guardsmen embark on board a small vessel to return to 
France. Mordaunt discovers this, gets the captain and crew out of the way, 
replaces them by one Groslow and other creatures of his own, and concea!s 
himself on board His plan is, so soon as the vessel is a short distance out at 
sea, to escape in a boat with his confederates, after firing a train communicating 
with some barrels of powder in the hold. There is some improbability in this 

artof the story; but gunpowder plots have special privilege of absurdity. 

he guardsmen, however, discover the mischief that is brewing against them, 
just in time to escape through the cabin windows, and swim off to the boat, 
which is towing astern. 

Scarcely had D'Artagnan cot the rope that attacbed the boat to the ship, when 
a shrill whistle was heard proceeding from the latter, which, as it moved on 
whilst the boat remained stationary, was already beginning to be lost to view 
in the darkness. At the same moment a lantern was brought upon deck, and 
lit up the figures of the crew. Suddenly a great outcry was heard; and just 
then the clouds that covered the heavens split and parted, and the silver lybt 
of the moon fell upon the white sails and dark rigging of the vessel. Pers ons 
were seen running about the deck in bewilderment and confusion; and Mor 
daunt himself, carrying a torch in his hand, appeared upon the poop. 

At the appointed hour, Groslow had collected his men, and Mordaunt, after 
listening at the door of the cabin, and concluding from the silence which reigned 
that his intended victims were buried in sleep, had burried to the powder bar 
rels and set fire to the train. Whilst he was doing this, Groslow and his sailors 
were preparing to leave the ship. 

“* Haul in the rope,” said the former, “ and bring the boat alongside.” 

One of the sailors seized the rope and pulled it. It came to him without re- 
sistance. 

The cable is cut exclaimed the man ; the boat is gone.” 

“ The boat gone!” repeated Groslow ; * impossible !” 

“Tt is nevertheless true,” returned the sailor ‘ See here: nothing in our 
wake, and here is the end of the rope.” 

It was then that Groslow uttered the cry which the guardsmen heard from 
their boat. 

‘* What is the matter!" demanded Mordaunt, emerging from the hatchway, 
his torch in his hand, and rushing towards the stern. 

“« The matter is that your enemies have escaped you. They have cut the 
rope, and saved themselves in the boat.” 

With a single bound Mordaunt was at the cabin door, which he burst open 
with his foot It was empty. 

“ We will follow them,”” said Groslow; “they cannot be far of. We will 
give them the stem ; sail right over them ”’ 

“Yes; but the powder—lI have fired the train |” 

“ Damnation !"" roared Groslow, rushing to the hatchway 
is still time.” 

A horrible laugh and a frightful blasphemy were Mordaunt’s reply ; and | 
then, his features distorted by rage and disappointed hate rather than by fear 
he hurled his torch into the sea, and precipitated himself after it. At the 
same moment, and before Groslow had reached the powder barrels, the ship 
opened like the crater of a volcano, 2 gush of fire rose from it with a noise like 
that of fifty pieces of artillery, and blazing fragments of the doomed vessel 
were seen careering through the air in every direction It lasted but an in- 


‘* Perhaps there 


» out your hand. 


isentment; [ wished to revenge my mother. 
have done.” 

“ Pshaw!” said D’ \rtagnan, who saw that Athos was becoming more and 
more softened by Mordaunt’s s: pplications. The swimmer was again within 
three or four fathoms of the boat. The approach of death seemed to give him 
supernatural strength. 

* Alas!” said he, ‘I am going to die, then. And yet I wasright to avenge 
my mother. And besides, if it were a crime, I repent of it, and you ought to 
pardon me” 

A wave that passed over his head, interrupted his entreaties. He again 
emerged, and made a stroke in the direction of the boat. D’Artagnan took 
his oar in both hands. The unhapyy wretch uttered a groan of despair. Athos 
could bear it no longer. 

* D'Artagnan!” cried he, “my son D’Artagnan,I eotreat of you to spare 
his life. It is so horrible to Jet a man die when you can save him by stretching 
I cannot witness such a deed ; he must be saved "’ 

** Mordicu !” replied D'Artagnan, ** why do you not tie our hands and feet, 
and deliver us up to him atoncet The thing would be sooner over. Ha? 
Count de la Fere, you wish to perish at his hands; well, 1,whom you call your 
son—I will not suffer it.” 

Aramis quietly drew his sword, which be had carried between his teeth when 
he swam off from the ship. 

“If he lays a hand wpon the boat,” said he, “I sever it from his body, like 
that of a regicide, as he is.” 

** Wait a moment,” said Porthos. 

“ What are you going to do!” said Aramis. 

“ Jump overboard and strangle him,” ieplied the giant 

“Oh, my friends!’ said Athos, in a tone of entreaty that was irresistible; 
“remember that we are men and Christians! Grant me the life of this un- 
happy wretch !” 

D’Artagnan hung his head: Aramis lowered his sword: Porthos sat down. 

** Count de la Fere,” exclaimed Mordaunt, now very near the boat, “it is 
you whom I implore. Have pity upon me, and that quickly, for my strength is 
exhausted. Count de la Fere, where are you?” 

“1 am here, sir.” replied Athos, with that noble and dignified air that was 
habitual tohim. ‘ Take my hand, and come into our boat.” 

*T cannot bear to witness it,” said D’Artagnan; * such weakness is really 
pitiable.’ And he turned towards his two remaining friends, who, on their 
part, recoiled to the other side of the boat, as if unwilling to touch the man to 
whom Athos alone did not fear to give his hand. Mordaunt made an effort, 
tiised himself up, and seized the arm extended to him. 

“So,” said Athos, leaning over the gunwaie of the boat—* now place your 
other hand here and he offered him his shoulder as a suppor", so that his head 
nearly touched that of Mordaunt; and for a moment the two deadly foes seemed 
to emprace each other like brothers, Mordaunt grasped the count’s collar with 


his cold and dripping fingers. 


“ And now, sir, you are saved,” said Athos; “ compose yourself.” 

“* Ab, my mother '’’ exclaimed Mordaunt, with the look of a demon, and an 
accent of hatred impossible to render, “ ! can offer you but one victim, but it 
1s the one you would yourself bave chosen !” 

D’Artaguan uttered a cry; Porthos raised his oar; Aramis sprang forward, 
his naked sword in his hand. But it was too late. By a las: effort, and with 
a yell of trumph, Mordauut dragged Athos into the water, compressing his 
throat, and winding his limbs round him like the coils of a serpent. Waithout 


stant; the red glow thet had lit op the sea for miles around vanished ; the ‘uttering a word, or calling for help, Athos strove for a moment to maintain 
burning fragments fell hissing into the water; and, with the exception of # jimself on the surface of the water. But his movements were fettered, the 
vibration in the air, all was calm as before. The felucca had disappeared ; weight that clung to him was (oo great to bear up against, and little by little he 


Groslow and his men were annihilated. 

Our four guardsmen had witnessed this terrible spectacle with mute awe and 
horror, and when it was over, they remained for a moment downcast and silent 
Porthos and D'Artagnan, who had each taken an var, forgot to use them, 
and sat gazing at their companions, whilst the boat rocked to and [ro at the will 
of the waves. 

“ Ma foi!’ said Aramis, who was the first to break the pause, “this time 
I think we are fairly rid of him.” 


“ Help, gentlemen, he!p!” just then cried a voice that came sweeping in| 


piteous accents over the troubled surface of the sea. “Help! for heaven's 
sake, help!” 

The guardsmen looked at each other. Athos shuddered. 

“Tt is his voice!” said he. 

All recognised the voice, and strained their eyes in the direction in which 
the felucea had disappeared. Presentiy a man was seen swimming vigorously 
towards them. Athos extended his arm, pointing him out to his companions 

Yes, yes,” said D’Artagnan; see him.” 


sank. Before his friends could get to his assistance, his head was under water, 
and only his long hair was seen floating; then all disappeared, and a circle of 
foam, which in its turn was rapidly objiterated, alone marked the spot where 
the two men had been engulfed. Strouck dumb by horror, motionless, and al- 
inost suffocated with grief and indignation, the three guardsmen remained, with 
dilated eyes and extended arms, gazing down upon the dark waves that rolled 
over the body of their friend, :he brave, the chivalrous, the noble-hearted Athos, 
Porthos was the first to recover his speech 

“Oh, Athos!” said he, tearing his hair, and with an explosion of grief 
doubly affecting in a man of his gigantic frame and iron mould ; “ Oh, Athos! 
jare you indeed gone from us!” 

At this moment, in the midst of the vast circle which the rays of the moon 
it up, the agitation of the water which had accompanied the absorption of the 
two men, was renewed, and there appeared, first a quantity of fair hair. then 
a pallid human face, with eyes wide open, but fixed and glazed, then a body, 
which, after raising its bust out of the water, fell softly backwards, and floated 
upon the surface of the sea. In the breast of the corpse was buried a dagger, 


“ Will nothing kili him !’’ said Porthos. jof which the golden hilt sparkled in the moonbeams. 


Aramis leaned forward and spoke in a whisper to D*Artagnan. Mordannt | 
advanced a few yards, and raised one hand out of the water in sign of dis | 
tress. i 

“ Pity! gentlemen,” cried he; “pity and mercy! My strength is leaving | 
me, and I am about t sink.” 

The tone of agony in which these words were spoken awakened a feeling of | 
compassion in the breast of Athos. | 

“Unhappy man!” he mormared. | 

“Good!” said D’Ariagnan. ‘! like to see you pity him. On my word, | 
think he is swimming towards us. Does he suppose we are going to take him | 
int Row, Porthos, row.” 

And D*‘Artagnan plunged his oar into the water. Two or three long strokes 
placed twenty fathoms between tne boat and the drowning man. 

“Oh! you will have mercy!” cried Mordaunt. ‘ You will not let me pe- | 
rish |” 

“Aha! my fine fellow,” said Porthos, “ we have you now, I think, without | 
a chance of escape.” 

Oh, Porthos!” murmured the Count de la Feére. 

“ For heaven's sake, Athos,” replied Porthos, ‘cease your eternal genero-|, 
sity, which is ridiculous under such circumstances. Por iy part I declare 
you, that if he comes'within my reach, | will split his scull with the oar.” 

D Artagnan, who hed just fiuished his colloquy with Aramis, stood vp in the 


« Sir,” said he to the swimmer, * be so good as to betake yourself in some | 
other direction. The vessel which you intended for our coffin is scarcely yet 


killed him. 


‘into open insurrection 


**Mordaunt! Mordeunt !"’ cried the three friends; “it is Mordaunt! But 
Athos! where is he?” 

Just then the boat gave a lurch, and Grimaud uttered an exclamation of joy. 
The guardsmen turned, and saw Athos, his face livid with exhaustion, support- 
ing himself with a trembling hand upon the gunwale of the boat. In an in- 
staut he was lified in, and clasped in the arms of his friends. 

* You are unhurt?” said D’Artagnan. 

“Yes,” replied Athos. And Mordaunt 

“Oh! thank God, he is dead at last. Look yonder.” 

And D’Artagnan forced Athos to look in the direction be pointed out, where 


the body of Mordaunt, tossed upon the wave, seemed to pursue the friends 


with a look of insult and mortal hate. Athos gazed at it with an expression 


of mingled pity and melancholy. 


* Bravo! Athos,” cried Aramis, with a degree of exultation which he rarely 


‘showed 


* A good blow,” exclaimed Porthos. 

“T have a son,” said Athos, * and I wished to live. 
It was the hand of fate.” 

Soon afier the escape of Monsieur de Beaufort, the Parisians, stirred u 


But it was not I who 


various infwential malecontents—one of the chief of whom 1s the famous Jean 


de Gondy, Coadjutor of Paris, and afterwards Cardinal de Retz—break out 
Mazarine’s life is menaced ; the queen-mother and 
the young king are virtually prisoners of the Froudeurs. The Prince of Condé, 
with the laurels he has gained on the battle-field of Lens yet fresh u his 
brow, hurries to Paris to take part against the Fronde ; the queen and Maze- 
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rine are anxious to escape from the capital in order to carry on the war in the himself ep with his men in the guard-room and stables. The people wish to 
open field instead of in the narrow streets, fighting in which latter, or from be- see the king, and the people must see him.” 


hind their barricades, the ill-disciplined troops of the insurgents are nearly as || “See him! But how? On the balcony?” 


‘ 


Be ad efficient as the most practised veterans. How to manage the escape isthe ‘ No, madam; here, in his bed, sleeping.” ; 
chen Hl difficulty. The gates of the city are guarded by armed citizens; there appears| The Queen reflected a moment, and smiled. There was a degree of dupli- 
} no possibility of egress. {n this dilemina, Anne of Austria bethinks her of the City in the course proposed that chimed in with her humour. 


ae man to whose address and courage she had, twenty years previously, been so“ Let it be as you will,” said she. 
Tt deeply indebted ; D'Artagnan is called in to her assistance. He succeeds in| ‘ Monsieur Laporte,” said D’Artagnan ; “ go and announce to the people, 
smuggling the cardinal out of Paris, and then returns to fetch Louis XiV. and) that in five minutes they shail see the king in his bed Say also that his ma- 


- | the queen-mother. jesty is sleeping, and that the Queen requests them to be silent, in order not to 


ae i Instead of re entering Paris by the gate of St. Honoré, D’Artagnan, who had awaken bin.” Pal 
+) time to spare, went round to that of Richelieu. The guard stopped him, and) * But they cannot all come," said Anne. “ A deputation of two or four per- 
14 when they saw by his plumed hat and laced cloak that he was an officer of sons.” 
Poe gi mousquetaires, they insisted upon his erying out, “ Down with Mazarine")| “All of them, madam.” 
aa) i! This he did with so good a grace, aud in so sonorous a voice, that the most) *‘ But it will last till to-morrow morning.” 


difficult were fully satisfied. He then walked down the Rue Richelieu, re |) “ In a quarter of an hour it will be over. I know the mob, madam ; it is a 

flecting how he should manage the escape of the Queen, for it would be im great baby that only wants flattery and caresses. Before the king, these noisy 

possible to take her away in one of the royal carriages. with the arins of France toters will be mute avd Umid as lambs ” uy ' 

3 painted upon it. On passing before the hotel of Madame de Guéménév, who“ Go, Laporte,” said the Queen. The young King approached his mother. 
a4 passed for the mistress of Monsieur de Gondy, he perceived acoach standing “* Why do you do what these people ask?” said he. 

at the duor. A sudden idea struck him. | © It must be so, my sou,” said Anoe of Austria, 


Hi}  Pardiew!”” said he, “it would be an excellent maneuvre.” And, step- ‘ But if they can tell me that it mus¢ be so, I am no longer king.” 
be ping up to the carriage, he examined the arms upon the panels, and the livery The Queen remained silent. — 
af of the coachman, who was sleeping on the box. | “Sire,” said D'Artagnan, “ will your majesty permit me to ask you a ques- 
pee “ Tt is the Coadjutor’s carriage,” said D’Artagnan to himself. “ Providence tien!” 


ve is decidedly in our favour.” | “ Yes, sir,” replied Louis, after a moment's pause, occasioned by surprise 

He opened the door without noise, got into the coach, and pulled the check-| at tbe guardsiman boldness. 

et string. | ‘Does your majesty retnember, when playing in the park at Fontainebleau, 

Bb “ To the Palais Royal,”’ cried he to the coachman. | or the gardens at Versailles, to have seen the heavens become clouded, and to 

at The mat, waking in a fright, made no doubt that the order came from his’ have heard the thunder roll ?”’ : 

master, and drove off at full speed to the palace. The gates of the court ‘* Certainly | do,”’ answered Louis. ' 

were just closing as he drove in. On pulling up at the steps, the coachman “* Well, the noise of that thunder told your majesty, that, however disposed 
rceived that the footmen were not behind the carriage, and, supposing that you might be to play, you must go in doors.” 


5 . de Gondy had sent them somewhere, he got off his box and openedthe, ‘ Certaioly, sir; but I have been told that the voice of the thunder is the 
ge | door. D'Artagnan jumped out, and just as the coachman, alarmed at seeing a Foice of God. ' 
. stranger instead of his master, made a step backwards, he seized him by the “* Well, sire, let your majesty listen to the voice of the people, and you will 


collar with his left hand, and with his right put a pistol to his breast. perceive that it greatly resembles that of the thunder.” ; 
“ Not a word,’’ said D’Artagnan, * or you are adead man.” As he spoke, a low deep roar, proceeding from the multitude without, was 
The coachman saw that he had fallen intoasnare. He remained silent, with borne upon the night breeze to the windows of the apartment. The next in- 
open mouth and staring eyes. ‘Two mousquetaires were walking up and down stant all was still and hushed. 
the court ; D’Artagnan called them, hauded over the coachman to one of them, “* Hark, sire,”” said D’Artaguan, “they have just told the people that you 
with orders to keep him in safe custody, and desired the other to get on the box are sleeping. You see that you are still king.”’ 
of the carriage, drive it round to the door of the private staircase leading out ‘The Queen looked with astonishment at this singular man, whose brilliant 
af of the palace, and there to wait till he came. The coachman’s livery coat and courage made him the equal of the bravest; whose keen and ready wit ren- 
hat went with the carriage. ‘These arrangements completed, D’Artagnan en- dered bim the equal of all. Laporte entered the room, aud announced that the 
: tered the palace, and knocked at the door of the Queen's apartments He message le had taken to the people bad acted like oil upon the waves, and that 
was instantly adiaitted ; Anne of Austria was waiting for him in her oratory they were waiting In respectiul silence, tli the five minutes, at the expiration 
“Is every thing prepared!” said she. | of which they were to see the king, should have elapsed. By the Queen's 
“ Every thing, madam. ’ | order, Louis was put into bed, dressed as he was, and covered up to the throat 


‘© And the cardinal ?”’ with the sheets. His mother stooped over him, and kissed his forehead. 
“ He has left Paris without accident, and waits for your majesty at Cours la, “* Pretend to sleep, Louis,” said she. . 
Reine.” “Yes,” said the king, ‘‘ but not one of those men must touch me.” 


“ Come with me to the King ” “Sire,” said D’Artagnan, “1 am here; and if one of them had that auda- 


D’Artagnan bowed, and followed the Queen. The young king was already city, he should pay for it with his life,” 
dressed, with the exception of his shoes and doublet. He seemed greatly as | __ The five minutes were over. Laporte went out to usher in the mob; the 
tonished at being thus roused in the middle of the night, and overwhe!med his) Queen remained standing near the door; D Artagnan concealed himself be- 
valet-de-chambre, Laporte, with questions, to all of which the latter replied—| bind the curtains of the bed. Then was heard the march of a great multitude 
« Sire, it is by order of her majesty.” The bed-clothes were thrown back, and 0! men, striving to step lightly and noiselessly. The Queen raised with her 
the sheets were seen worn threadbare and even into holes. This was one of own hand the tapestry that covered the duorway, and placed her finger on her 
H the results of Mazarine’s excessive parsimony. The Queen entered, and! lips. On beho'ding ber, the crowd paused, struck with respect. 
D’Artagnan remained at the door of tne epartment. As soon as the childsew , Come in, gontiemen—come said the Queen, 

‘ his mother, he escaped from Laporte’s hand and ran up toher. She signed to There was apparent in the mob a degree of hesitation which resembled 
f D’Artagnau to approach. | shame ; they had expected resistance, had anticipated a contest with the guards, 
He. i “ My son,” said Anne of Austria, showing him the mousquetaire, who stood) bloodshed and violence ; instead of that, the gates had been peaceably opened, 
| be a with his plumed hat in his hand, calm, grave, and collected, * this is M. D'Ar-| and the king, ostensibly at least, was unguarded save by his mother. The 

4 tagnan, who is brave as one of those knights of old whose histories you love to men in front of the throng stammered out an excuse. and attempted to retire. 


hear repeated. Look at him well, and remember his name, for he is about to, ‘* Come in, gentlemen,” said Laporte, * since the Queen desires it.” 


| Upon this invitation, a man bolder than the rest, entered the room, and ad- 


render us a great service.” j 
Louis XIV. gazed at D'Artagnan with his large proud eyes; then, slowly vanced on tiptoe towards the bed. He was followed by others, and the cham- 4 

. lifting his little hand, he held it out to the officer, who bent his knee and kissed ber was rapidly filled, as silently as if the new-comers had been the most hum- : 
she it. ‘ble aud obsequious courtiers, D’Artagnan saw every thing through a hole he i 
ma) “Monsieur D’Artagnan,” repeated the young king. “It is well, madam; | /bed made tn the curtain. In the man who had first entered, he recognised his iy 
Ei! hall remember it.” _ former servant Pianchet, who, since he had left his service, had been a sergeant 
* At this moment a loud murmuring noise was heard approaching the palace. in the regiment of Piedmont, and who was now a confectioner in the Rue des 


“Ha!” said D'Artagnan, straining his ears to distinguish the sound—“ The |Lombards, and an active partisan of the Fronde. 
people are rising.” || “Si,” said the Queen, who saw that Planchet was a leader of the mob, 


“ We must fly instantly,” said the Queen. “you wished to see the king, and the king is here. Approach, and look at 
“Madam,” said D'Ariagnan, “you have deigned to give me the direction, him, and say if we resemble persons who are going to escape ” : 
of this night's proceedings. Let your majes y remain and learn what the peo ‘* Certainly not, your majesty,” said Planchet, a little astonished at the honour 


ple want. J will answer for every thing.” | done to him. ents 
** You will tell my good aud loyal Parisians,” continued Anne of Austria, 


ih Nothing is more easily communicated than confidence The Queen, herself. 
courageous and energetic, appreciated in the highest degree those two virtue: with a well the that 
i in — aa : alga the king In bed, and sleeping, and the Queen about to go to ; 
**Do as you please,’ said she. “TI trust entirely to you.” also.” 
“ Does authorize me to give name | will them so, madam, and those who accompany me will also bear 
{ “I do, sir.” witness to it, but 
D'Artagnan hurried from the room. The tumult was increasing; the mob! “But what!” said the Queen. 
Ht seemed to surround the Palais Royal On all sides were heard seditious cries, | “T beseech your majesty to pardon me,” said Planchet ; “ but is this really 
and clamours. Presently M. de Comminges, who was on guard that night at) the king ! 
., the Palais Royal, craved admittance to the Queen's presence. He had about The Queen trembled with suppressed anger. _ i is B 
two hur dred men in the court-yard and stables, end he piaced them at her ma “Is the said she. “If so, let 
., jesty’s disposal. im approach, and say if this be his majesty or no fi 
a ) What do the people want!” said Anne of Austria to D’Artagnan, whv| A man, mofiled in a cloak, which ke wore in such a manner as to conceal his | 
| just then reappeared. | face, drew near and stooping over the bed, gazed at the features of Louis. 
“A report has been spread, madam, tat your majesty has left the Palais For design, and 
Royal, taking the king with you. The mob demand a proof of the contrary, he placed his hand upon his sword; but as he did so, the cloak slipped par- 4 
or the tially from before the man’s face, and the guardsman recognised the Coadjutor, 
“Qh! this time it is too bad,” said the Queen. “I will soon show De 
that [ am not gone.” “ It is the king himself, 2. ss his majesty ! 
ted D’Artagnan saw by the expression of Anne's face, that she was about to give bless his majesty the crowd. 4 
ae. some violent order. He hastened to ee. ; _“‘ And now, iny friends,” said Planchet; “ let us thank her majesty, and re- i 
“Madame,” said be, in a low voice, “have you still confidence in tire.’ 
“ ‘sir,” was the reply. The insurgents bowed their thanks, and left the room with the same caution 
“Then let your majesty send away M, de Comminges, and order him to shut{jand silence with which they had entered it. When the last had disappeared, 
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followed by Laporte, the remaining actors in this strange scene remained for a 

moment looking at each other without uttering « word: the Queen standing 
near the door; D’Artagnan half out of his hiding-place ; the king leaning on 
his elbow, but ready to fall back upon his pillow at the least noise that should 
indicate the return of the mob. The noise of footsteps, however, grew rapidly 
more remote, and at last entirely ceased. ‘The Queen drew a deep breath of 
relief; D’Artagoan wiped the perspiration of anxiety from his brow ; the king 
slid out of his bed. 

Let us said Louis. 

Just then Laporte returned. : 

I have followed them to the gates, madam,” said the valet-de-chambre ; 
“ they informed their companions that they had seen the king, and spoken to 
the Queen, and the mob has dispersed, perfectly satisfied.” 

“ The wretches!” murmured Anne of Austria; ‘they shall pay dearly for 
their insolence.”” Then, turning to D’Artagnan, * Sir,” said she, “you have 
this night given me the best advice I ever received in my life. What is next 
to be done '” 


“ We can set out when your majesty pleases. J shall be waiting at the foot | 


of the private staircase ” 

“Go, sir,” said the Queen. ‘“ We will follow you’ 

D'Artagnan descended the stairs, and found the carriage at the appointed 
place, with the guardsman sitting on the box. He tock the hat and coat of M 
de Gondy’s coachman, put them on himself, and took the guardsman’s place. 
He had a brace of pistols in his belt, a musquetoon under his feet, his naked 
sword behind him. The Queen appeared, accompanied by the King, and by 
his brother, the Deke of Anjou ; 

“ The Coadjutor’s carriage!" exclaimed she, starting back in astonishment. 

“Yes, madam,” said D*Artagnan, “but be not alarmed. I shall drive 

. The Queen uttered acry of surprise, and stepped into the coach. The king 
and his brother followed, and sat down beside ber. By her command, Laporte 
also entered the vehicle. The mantelets of the windows were closed, and the 
horses set off at a gallop along the Rue Richelieu. On reaching the gate at 
the extremity of the street, the chief of the guard advanced at the head of a 
dozen men, and carrying a lantern in his hand. D’Artagnan made him a sign, 

“ Do you recognise the carriage!’ said he to the sergeant. 

was the reply. 

** Look at the arms.”’ 

The sergeant put his lantern close to the pannel. 

“ They are those of M. le Coadjuteur,”’ said he. 

“Hush said D'Artagaan. Madam de Gueméaee is with him” 

The sergeant laughed. ‘*Open the gate,”’ said he; “1 know who it is.’ 
Then, approaching the mautelet-—* Much ple sure, Mouseigneur,” said he. 

“ Hold your tongue !’’ cried D’Artagnan, ‘or you will lose me my place’ 

The gate creaked upon its hinges; D’Artagnan, seeing the gate open, flog 
ged his horses, and set off at arapid trot. In five minutes he had rejomed the 
cardinal’s coach. 

Mousqueton,” cried D'Artagnan to M. du Vallon’s servant, “open the 
door of his majesty’s carriage.”’ 

“It ishe! exclaimed Porthos, who was waiting for his friend. 

“In a coachman’s livery cried Mazarine. 

* And with the Coadjutor’s carriage,”’ said the Queen. 

“ Corpo di Dio, Monsieur d’Artagnan!” said the cerdinal, “ you are worth 
your weight in gold !” 

We cannot attempt to give more than these slight glimpses of the eight vo- 
lumes now lying before us, in which the extravagance and exaggeration of 
many of the incidents are only redeemed by the brilliant diction avd animated 
nafrative of their clever but unscrupulous author. It would be too lengthy to 
give even a sketch of tne chain of incidents that succeeds those above detail- 
ed, or to show how, according to M. Dumas, D’Artagnan and bis friends be- 
came instrumental to the conclusion of the treaty by which the hostilities be 
tween Frondeurs and Mazarinists are for the time brought to a close. The first 
act of the war of the Fronde is over; Louis XIV., now within a year of bis 
majority, re-enters the capital with Anne of Austria and Mazarine, D'Artagnan. 
now captain of mousquetaires, riding on one si je of his carriage, and Porthos 
now Baron du Vallon, on the other. Baron Porthos goes back to his estates, 
happy and glorious; Aramis and Athos return to the seclusion whence the 
stirring times had called them forth, the latter leaving his son in charge of 
D'Artagnan, who is to take tbe young man with him tothe Flemish wars. The 
restless spirit of the Gascon abhors the idea of repose. : 

“Come, D'Artagnan,” said Porthos, as he got upon his horse to depart, 
“take my advice; throw up your commission, hang up your sword, and ac 
company me to Da Vailon. We will grow old together, whilst talking of our 
past adventures.” 

“ Not so,” replied D’Artagnan. Peste / the campaign is just opening, and 
I mean to make it. | hope to gain something by wt.” 

*“ And what do you hope to become 1” 

“ Pardien ! who can tell! Marshal of France, perhaps.” 

* Ah ab !’’ said Porthos, looking at D’Artagnan, to whose gasconading he 
had never been able quite to accustom himself. And the two friends parted. 

“ You will prepare your best apartment for me, Madeleine,” said D’Artagoan 
to his handsome hostess, as ne re-entered his hotel. ‘1 must keep up appear 
ances, now that | am Captain of Mousquetaires.”’ 


DISPATCHES OF LORD NELSON.—VOL. 4. 
[Second N olice.} 

In Clarke and M‘Arthur's life of the great admiral, considerable use has 
been made of a narrative, giving a highly interesting account of the expedition 
to the Baltic, which those gentlemen state to have been written by “ an offi- 
cer, who was with Lord Nelson."’ he early part of this same narrative, from 
which the former biograp2ers have not extracied, Sir Herris Nicolas hes fourd 
in the ‘ Nelson Papers’—one of the colleci ions placed at his disposal for the 
purposes of this work ; and the graphic account is found to have been furnished 
by the Honourable Colone! Stewart, who had the command of the troops em- 
barked for the expedition. Sir Harris has printed the narrative entire ; and, 
besides the clear and authentic account given by it of the public transactions 
which are its subjec’, it abounds in anecdotes, whichareso many touches of 
character, and artistic aids ‘othe vivid presentment of the scenes through whieh 
it leads us. They put the sleepless activity of the hero into picturesque con- 
trast with the cautious movements and phlegmatic bearing of bis chief: pre- 
senting to the mind the idea of an ill-matched team, of which the shafi-horse, 
a thing of fire and action, does all the work,—driving on its lazy leader by the 


dote in the early part of the narrative, slight enough as it may seem, yet high- 
ly characteristic because of its very slightuess, of that restless spirit of med- 
dling which thrast Nelson pertiniciously forward on all occasions, great and 
small,—and which, while in an instance lise the present it is sufficiently 
amus ng, gives a breathless interest to the narrative of his sayings and doings 
in matters whose imminence had dilated his genius into its grander propor- 
tions 

“ His lordship was rather too apt to interfere in the working of the ship, 
and not always with the best success or judgment. The wind, when off Dunge- 


_ hess, was scanty, and the Ship was to be put about; Lord Nelson would give 


the orders, and caused her to miss stays. Upon this he said, rather peevish- 
ly, to the Master, or Officer of the watch, (I forget which,) ‘ Well, now, see 
what we have done Well, Sir, what mean you to do now?’ The Officer 
saying with hesitation, ‘[ don't exactly know, my Lord; I fear she won't do,’ 
Lord Nelson turned sharply towards the cabin, and replied, ‘ Well, I am sure 
if you do not know what to do with her,no more do I either.’ He went in, 
leaving the Officer to work the Ship ashe liked.”’ 

The great object with Nelson, had he commanded, wou!d have been to make 
a sudden appearance in the Danish seas ; anticipating. by the rapidity of his 


||proceedings, those formidable preparations for defence, against which the British 


armament had ultimately to contend For this purpose, he would have sailed 
at once with such of his ships as happened to be ready, leaving the others to 
follow in succession as they could. The delay in Yarmouth Roads, like every 
other delay, chafed his spirit—A gale,on the 15th of March, scattered the 
fleet ; and it was not until the 19:h that they were nearly re collected, off the 
Seaw.—A north-west wind then blew, and an opportunity ap»eared to have 
‘been lost of proceeding through the Cattegat.— The Point of Elsineur was not 
reached until the 24th ; and on the 25th the wind was fair for the Sound. On 
the 26th, however the fleet took the road of the Great Belt ; and after pro- 
ceeding for a few leagues along the coast of Zealand, Sir Hyde Parker sudden- 
ly changed his mind, and the ships returned to their former anchorage.—Here, 
“as if,” says Colonel Stewart, ‘a more thar sufficient time had not been 
given for the Danes to prepare their defence, another message was sent, on 
the 27:h of March, to the governor of Elsineur,to discover his intentions re- 
lative to opposing our fleet, if it were to pass the Sound’ ‘The answer shows 
ed the fruitlessness cf further negotiation —The 28th and 29th were unfortu- 
nately calin, but on the 30th it blew a topsail breeze from N. W., and the fleet 
stood in, at length, for the passage of the Sound,—Nelson’s division leading 
the van. 

* ‘The semi-circular form of the land off Elsineur, which was thickly lined 
with batteries, caused our Fleet to pass in a form truly picturesque, and near- 
liy similar. It had been our intention to have kept in mid-channel, the forbear- 
ance of the Swedes not baving been counted upon, the lighter Vessels were on 
the larboard side of our Line of Battle, and were to have engaged the Helsin- 
burg shore : not a shot, however, was fired, nor any batteries apparent, and 
our Fleet inclined accordingly un that side, so as completely to avoid the Danish 
shot which fell in showers, but at least a cable's length from our Ships. ‘The 
Danish batteries opened a fire, as we understood, of nearly 100 pieces of can- 
‘non and mortars, as soon as our leading Ship, the Monach, came abreast of 
them ; and they continued in one unmterrupted blaze during the passage of 


ithe Fleet, to the no smal! amusement of our crews ; tone of whom received 


injary, except from the bursting of ove of our own guns. Some of our leading 
‘Ships at first returned a few rounds, but, perceiving the inutility, desisted. ‘The 
whole came to anchur about mid-day, between ihe Island of Huen and Copen- 
hagen.”’ 

It was at once perceived that the delay had been of important advantage to 
the euemy, who had lined the northern edge of the shoals, near the Crown bat- 
teries, and the frout of the harbour and arsenal, with a formidable flotilla “ The 
Prekroner battery, in particular, appeared to have been strengthened, and all 
the buoys of the Northern and of the King’s Channels had been removed.’’ By 
this time, however, the bold and enterprising spirit of Nel-on had fairly pre- 
vailed over the more hesitating gen'us of his chief. Ata council of war, held 
in the afternoun, the former offered his services to attack—requiring ten line- 
jof-battle ships, and the whole matter was placed in his hands, but with two more 
line-of-battle ships than he demanded :— 

“ Doring this Council of War, the energy of Lord Nelson's character was 
remarked : certain difficulties had been started by some of the members, rela- 
tive to each of the three Powers we should either have to engage, in succession 
or united, in those seas. The number of the Russians was, in particular, re- 
ipresented as formidable. Lord Nelson kept pacing the cabin, mortified at every 
hing which savovred either of alarm or irresolution. When the above remark 
was applied to the Swedes, he sharply observed, ‘ The more numerous the 
‘better ;’ and when to the Russians, he repeatedly said, ‘ So much the better, I 
wish they were twice as many, the easier the victory, depend on it.’” 

That there would be no further dalliance when Nelson had to decide, was 
known to all the fleet ; and accordingly, afier having been engaged, night and 


day, in personaliy making the soundings by which his formidable enemy was 


to be approached, the hero gave the signal to weigh, at ten o'clock of the Ist 
of April (a signal whieh the ships of his division answered with a shout) ; and, 
in the Elephant, of 74,—to which his flag had been again shifted, for the sake 
of lightness—led his squadron (while the rest of the British fleet remaived in 
the offing, idle spectators of the terrible scene), in among the shoals and in- 
tricacies of the harbour, and took up his position in front of the tremendous 
defences of Copenhagen.— We wi:!! draw on Colonel Stewart’s narrative, as 
given in these pages, for many particulars of interest relating to the bearing of 
| the great captain throughout these dreadful scenes :— 
| “On board the Elephant, the night of the Ist of April was an important one. 
As son as the fleet was at anchor, tne gallant Nelson sat down to table with 
a large party of his comrades ia arms. He was in the highest spirits, and 
drank to a leading wind, and to the success of the ensuing day. Captains Fo- 
‘ley, Hardy, Fremantle, Riou, Inman, his lordship’s second in command, Ad- 
miral Graves, and a few others to whom he was particularly attached, were of 
‘(hisinteresting party ; from which every man separated with feelings of ad- 
miration for their great leader, and with anxious impatience to follow him to 
the approaching battle. The signal to prepare for action had been made early 
in the evening All the captaims retired to their respective ships, Riou ex- 
cepted, who with Lord Nelson and Foley arranged the order of battle, and 
‘those instructions that were to be issued toca h ship on the succeeding day. 
hese three officers retired between nine and (en to the after-cabin, and drew 
up these orders that have been generally published, and which ought to be re- 
ferred to as the best proof of the arduous nature of the enterpri-e in which 
the fleet was about to be engaged. From the previous fatigue of this day, and 
of the two preceding, Lord Nelson was so much exhausted while dictating 


mere irresistible necessity of its own forward movement. There is an anec-| |his instructions, that it was recommended to him by us all, and, indeed, in- 
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sisted upon by his old servant, Allen, who assumed much command on these }obliged to retreat, and nobly observed ‘ What will Nelson think of us v His 
occasions, that he should go to his cot. It was placed on the fluor, but from! Clerk was killed by his side ; and by another shot, several of the Marines, while 
it he still continued to dictate. Captain Hardy returned about eleven, and | |hguling on the main-vrace, shared the same fate. Riou then exclaimed, * Come 
reported the practicability of the Channel, and the depth of water up to the then, my boys, let us die altogether !’ The words were scarcely uttered, when 
ships of the enemy’s line. Had we abided by this report, in lieu of confiding the fatal shot severed him ‘n two. Thus, and in an instant, was the British 
in our masters and pilots, we should have acted better. The orders were com- service deprived of one of its greatest ornaments, and society of a character 
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pleted about one o’clock, when half a dozen clerks in the foremost cabin pro- 
ceeded to transcribe them. Lord Nelson's impatience again showed itself ; for! 
instead of sleeping undisturbedly, as he might have done, he was every half 
hour calling from his cot to these clerks to hasten their work, for that the wind 
‘was becoming fair : he was constantly receiving a report of this ducing the. 
night. Their work being finished about six in the morning, his lordship, who 
‘was previously up and dressed, breakfasted, and about seven made the signal | 
for all the captains.’ 
“ With the returning light, the wind had been announced as becoming per | 
fectly fair. The Pilots, who were, in general, Mates of T'rading Vessels from! 
the Ports of Scotland and North of England to the Baltic, and several of the 
Masters in the Navy, were ordered on board the Elephant between eight and. 
nine o'clock. A most unpleasant degree of hesitation prevailed amonst them) 
all, when they came to the point about the bearing of the east end of the Mid-. 
dle Ground, and about the exact line of deep water in the King’s Channel. Not 
a moment was tobe lost ; the wind was fair, and the signal made for Action 
Lord Nelson urged them to be steady, to be resolute, and to decide. At length 
Mr. Brierley, the Master of the Bellona, declared himself prepared to lead the. 
Fleet ; his example was quickly followed by the rest, they repaired ov board of 
their respective Ships, and at half-past nine the signal was given to weigh in 


of singular worth, resembling the heroes of romance.” 

At two p. . the greater part of the Danish line had ceased to fire : some of 
the lighter ships were adrift and the carnage on board of the enemy, who re- 
inforced their crews from the shore, wasdreadiul The Dannebrog, the Danish 
\dmiral’s ship was set on fire ; and went diifting in flames before the wind, 
spreading terror throughout their own line, and calling into action the humanity 
of our seamen, whose boats rowed in every direction to save the hostile crew. 
Contrary to the established usages of war, however. the British boats sent to 
take possession of such ships of the enemy as had struck their flags, were fired 
on by the prizes ; and it was under these circumstances that Nelson took an- 
other of those remarkable steps which have given so peculiar a character to 
the proceedings of this day, and have been so largely canvassed :— 

To the best of my recollection, (says Col. Stewart,) the facts were as fol- 
low. After the Dannebrog was adrift, and had ceased to fire, tne Action was 
found to be over along the whole of the Line astern of us ; but not so with the 
Ships ahead and with the Crown batteries. Whether from ignurance of the 
custom of war, or from confusion on board the Prizes, our Boats were, as before 
mentioned, repulsed from the Ships themselves, or tired at from Amak Island. 
Lord Nelson naturally lost temper at this, and observed, ‘ That he must either 
send on shore, and stop this irregular proceeding, or send in our Fire-ships and 


burn them.’ He accordingly retired mto the stern gallery, and wrote, with 


succession.” 
great dispatch, that well knowo Letter addressed to the Crown Prince, with 


3 Usbappily, Nelson’s plan forthe extension of his line so as to reach the | , 
eohe Crown atteries, was defeated bv the grounding of three of his ships of the the address, * To the Brothers of Englishmen, the brave Danes, &c :' and this % 
i line on the formidable shoals of the King’s Coannel. The action began at Letter was conveyed on shore through the contending Fleets by Captain Sir bs 

J five minutes past ten :—in about half an hour afterwards, the first half of the Frederick Thesiger, who actedas his Lordship’s Aid-de-camp: and found the xs 
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fleet was engaged ; and before half past eleven the battle was general. A. 
dreadful day was that for the devoted city—whose Crown Prince and all her 
inhabitants were Jookers on—and a dreadful day for all concerned. The Danish 
defences were deemed by themselves impregnable ; and the carnage was fear- 
ful. The ships were engaged at nearly a cable's length ; and Nelson could 
get[no nearer, through the ignorance of those on whom he depended for a kuow- 
ledge of the ground. “ The same error which had led the twoships on the 
shoal, induced our master and pilots to dread shoaiing their water on the lar-| 
board shore ; they, therefore, when the lead was a quarter less five, refused 
to approach nearer, aud insisted on the anchor being let go. 
found that had we but approached the enemy's line, we should have deepened 
our water up to the very sides, and closed with them As it was, the Elephant. 
engaged in little :nore than four fathoms.” —** The lead,” says Colove! Stewart, 
* was in many ships confided to the master alone ; and the contest that arose 
on board the Elephant, which of the two officers who attended the heaving of 
it should stand in the larboard chains, was a noble competition, and greatly 
pleased the heart of Nelson, as he paced the quarter-deck. The action was’ 
inevitably prolonged by the distance at which it was fought—and at one o'clock 
few of the enemy's heavy ships and praams had ceased to fire ; while the 
British ships had sufiered severely in their contest at once with currents shoals, 
and the guns of the Danes. The moment was one of overwhelming responsi 
bility, nodoubt ; and in this state of thiugs it was that Sir Hyde Parker threw, 
out his well known signal of recal. | 

In circumstances so fearfully critical, it is probable that, to a responsibility. 
already so great, no other leader than Nelson would have added the tremendous 
responsibility of disobedience. Had he failed, in the face of that signal, and 
been unable to extricate his fleet, even the greatness of his former services| 
must have been insufficient to save him from ruin :—as he persisted, and won) 
—the signal itself was, though to a far less extent, the ruin of Sir Hyde. Yer! 
there is some degree of hardship in judging the Admiral “ by that event ;° | 
brought about in the teeth of probabilities, and which would scarcely have 
risen up in judgment against him ut the conjuration of any other associate than! 
this Hotspur of the Seas. The magnificent result of that day, as the issue 
of the unquestionable perils to which the British fleet was committed, amount-. 
ed to little less than a * plucking up of drowned honour by the locks.” Southey 
** upon the highest and most unquestionable authority,” states that Sir Hyde 
Parker made the signal, ‘* from a disinterested and generous feeling”—fearing 
that, as the wind andcurrent rendered his own division useless for support | 
Nelson might be left to a defeat. “ The fire,” he said, “* was too hot for, 
Nelson to oppose ; a retreat, he thought, must be made. He was aware of 
the consequences to his own personal reputation ; but it would be cowardly in 
him to leave Nelson tu bear the whole shame of the failure, if shame it should 
be deemed. At the time when the famous signal appeared, Nelson was, says 
Colonel Stewart— 

“ Walking the starboard side of the quarter-deck ; sometimes much animat-| 
ed, and at others heroically fine in his observations. A shot through the main- | 
mast knocked a few splinters about us, He observed to me, with a smile, * It. 
is warm work, anil this day may be the last toany of us at a moment ;’ and then. 
stopping short at the gangway, he used an expression never to be erased frow. 
my memory, and said with emotion, * but mark you, I would not be elsewhere 
for thousands * Whien the signal, No. 39, [to discontinue ] was made, the 
Signal Lieutenant repurted itto him. He continued his walk, and did not ap. 
pear to take notice of i. ‘fhe Lieutenant meeting his Lordship at the next 
turn asked, ‘ whether he should repeat it?’ Lord Nelson answered, ‘ No, 
acknowledge it." Ou the Officer returning to the poop, bis Jordship calle 
after him, ‘ Is No 16 [for close action] still hoi-ted 1’ the Lieutenant answer- 
ing in the affirmative, Lord Nelson said, ‘Mind you keep it so.” He now 
walked the deck consideravly agitated, which was always known by his moving 
the stump of his right arm ” 

We have already reported some of the characteristic sayings wrung from the 
great captain by the contending feelings of that hour of crisis. The order was. 
accordingly acknowledged, but not repeated, on board the Elephant. 
signal of recal was, however, the meais of saving the squadron of frigates under 
Captain Riou, from destruction. 
reckoned on for silencing the Crown battery, grounded, that gallant officer, 


We afterwards | 


dla 


‘we have observed, with grea¢ tact. 


The | 


When the ships of the line which had been 


Prince near the Saily-port, animating his people in a spirited manner.” 
The letter is of course given by Sir Harris Nicolas, and is as follows :— 


* TO THE BROTHERS OF ENGLISHMEN, THE DANES. 


| Lord Nelson has directions to spare Denmark, when no longer resisting ; 
but if the firing is continued onthe part of Denmark, Lord Nelson will be 
obliged to set on fire all the Floating-batteries he has taken, without having the 
power of saving the brave Danes who have defended them. Dated on 
‘beard his Britannic Majesty’s Ship Elephant, Copenhagen Roads, April 2nd, 
1801. 

|  Netson anp Bronte, Vice-Admiral, under the Command of Admiral Sir 
‘Hyde Parker.” 

An interesting anecdote relating to this letter, is given by Clarke and M‘Ar- 
thur—which, though it will be familiar to many of our readers, is worth re- 
peating amidst this assemblage o/ particulars that throw so much illustration 
on the professional character of Nelson ;— 

“In order to show that no hurry had ensued upon the occasion, he sent for 
a candle to the cockpit, that he might affix a larger seal than usual. The 
letter being written and carefully folded, he sent for a stick of sealing-wax ; the 
person dispatched for the wax had his head taken off by a cannon- 
bal! ; which fact being reported to the Admiral, he merely said, * Send another 
messenger for the wax ’ It was observed to him, that there were wafers on his ta- 
ble. ‘Send for the sealing wax,’ he repeated. It was done, and the letter sealed 
with a large quantity of wax, anda perfect impression. * May I take the liberty of 
asking, why, onder so hota fire, and after so lamentable an accident, you have 
attached so much imporiance toa circumstance apparently trifling? "Had I 
made use of a wafer,’ he replied, * the wafer would have been still wet when 
the letter was presented to the Crown Prince ; he would have inferred that 
we had some very pressing reasons for being in ahurry. The wax told no 
tales,’ 

In this extreme anxiety on the part of Nelson to seem perfectly at his ease 
in the eyes of the Crown Prince, we cannot but think that an argument may 
ve detected, or suspected, in support of those who have always contended that 
Nelson had other motives for sending a flag of truce ashore than those which 
he avowed. If they be right, however, it seems to us thet in no particular of 
his life did Nelson ever snow more skill and prudence, to temper the fire of 
his nature, than was displayed by him on this very occasion. The circum- 
stance of a proposal for the suspension of hostilities coming from a victor is an 
occurreace so unusual,—and thissudden pulling up in full carcer is, in its first 
aspect, so little characteristic of Nelson in particular,—that men have natural- 
ly turned the incident vver, to get at some hidden view. The victor himseif 
‘alleged humanity as his motive : and Colonel Stewart urges that two solid 
reasons, not disavowed by the other, are apparent in justification of the mea- 
sure :—viz., ‘* the necessity of stopping the irregular fire from the ships which 
had surreudered,—and the singular opportunity that was thus given of sound- 
ing the feelings of anenemy who had reluctantly entered into the war, and 
who must fel the generosity of the first offer of amity coming from a conquer- 
ing foe.” —It is admitted, bowever, by Colonel Stewart that the firing had not 
ceased throughout the eutire of the enemy’s line. ‘ The three ships ahead of 
us,” he says, ** were engaged, and from the su;eriority of the force opposed 
'o them it was by no means lmprobable that Lord Nelsou’s observing eye point- 
ed out to him the expediency of a pradent conduct.’’ The Trekroner could 
neither be stormed nor silenced. The opinions of Nelson's officers were strong 
as to the policy of removing the British Fleet, whilst the wind yet held fair, 
from their present intricate channel ; and the squadron was now engaged 
mongst those shoals and batteries at Nelson's sule risk, and in defiance of a 
higher command. [f these were Nelson's influencing motives,—and it is diffi- 
cult to believe they had nothing to do with the measure in question,—it was, 
at any rate, important to conceal them from the enemy ; and this was done, as 
The Crown Prince seems to have been a 
little mystified, on the occasion; and his answer was a request to be imiorm- 
ed more minutely as to the purport of the message. The following explana- 
tion was accordingly sent :— 

GOVERNMENT OF DENMARK 
** Elephant, 2nd April, 1801. 


“Lord Nelson's object in sending on shore a Flag of Truce is humanity ; 


who had been left with a squadron to perform such service as the exigen- 
cies of the day might require, proceeded down the line with his frigates, to sup- he, therefore, consents that hostilities shall cease wll Lord Nelson can take 
ply the blank in the original plan. _his prisoners out of the Prizes, and he consents to land all the wounded Danes, 


_ But his force was quite unequal to the ob-| 
ject ; and when the signal was displayed at the mast-head of the Admiral, the and to burn or remove bis Prizes. Lord Nelson, with humble duty to His Royal 


frigates took advantage of it to extricate themselves, and hauled off. At this| | Highness, begs leave to say, that he will ever esteem it the greatest victory 

moment the brave Riou himself was killed by a raking shot :— ‘he ever gained, if this Flag of Truce may be the happy forerunner of a lasting 
“He was sitting on a gun, was encouraging his men, and had been wound and his Majesty the 

ed in the head by a splinter. He had expressed himself grieved at being thu LSON AND Bronte.” 


‘and happy union between my most gracious Sovere igo 
8 |King of Denmark. 
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A suspension of hostilities followed : during which Nelson, without a mo-! think I could lie at peace in my grave if—well, I won’t say anything about 
ment’s delay, and even while the Danish commissioner was yet engaged on! her; but you know what I mean. 

board the admiral’s ship in the offing, set about extrica'ing his ships trom the!! “I think dear mother would keep house beautifully for you, when I’m 
shoals,with an eagerness that showed how near to the uppermost of his thonghts} gone. Well, love, I won’t talk in that way ‘if you desire it. Still, I know 
lay that object. The following passage, from Colonel Stewart's narrative,| I’ve a dreadful cold; though | won’t allow it for a minute to be the shoes 
should, we think, leave little doubt on the matter. ‘ The intricacies of the/|—certainly not. I never would wear ’em thick, and you know it, and 
channel now showed the great utility of what had been done. The Monarch,|ihey never gave me cold yet. No, dearest Caudle, it's ten years ago 
as first ship, immediately hit ov a shoal, but was pushed over it by the Ganges’ that did it; not that ll say a syllable of the matter to hurt you. I'd die 
taking her amidships. ‘The Glatton went clear ; but the Defiance and Elephant first. 


ran aground, leaving the Crown Battery at a mile distance ;—and there they 
remained fixed, the former until ten o'clock that night, and the latter a 
eight, —notwithstanding every exertion which their fatigued crews could make 
to relieve them. Had there been no cessation of hostilities their situation) 
would certainly have been perilous.” 

The immediate issue of this great enterprise was the entire destruction of, 
the Danish fleet and defences to the southward of the Crown Islands ; and its, 


ultimate one an honourable peace with Denmark, and the breaking up at a|/ 


blow of the confederation of the North. Successes so splendid, and leading’ 


to results so important, a country can scarcely pay—but should pay as far as, 
she can. Nelson, however, was still only made a Viscount: but his virtual 
supersedeas of Sir Hyde Parker in the Baltic command was converted into a! 
real one, as son as the tidings of his great achievement reached the Admiralty 
The blow struck, at Copenhagen, against the coalition of the northern powers 
was, however, speedily followed by thedeath of the Emperor Paul. There| 
was little more to do, therefore, in this quarter of Europe ; and Nelson return-) 
ed to England, broken down by tatigue, in June of the same year. 

The armistice concluded by Nelson, on this occasion, does not, however, 


seem to have given entire satisfaction at home. That it was subjected to un-)| 


kind criticisms, he might have disregarded—on the consideration that such 


** Mother, you see, knows all your little ways; and you wouldn’t get an- 
other wife to study you and pet you up as I’ve done—a second wife never 
\does ; it isn’t likely they should. And after all, we’ve been very happy. 
\[t hasn’t been my fault, if we’ve ever had a word or two, for you couldn’t 
help now and then being aggravating; nobody can help their tempers 
jalways,—especially men. Still, we’ve been very happy, haven't we, Cau- 
|dle? 
| “Good night. Yes,—this cold does tear me to pieces; but for all that, 
jit isn’t the shoes. God bless you, Caudle; no,—it’s not the shoes. I won't 
say it’s the key-hole; but again I say, it’s not the shoes, God bless you 
once more—But never say it’s the shoes.” 
| It can hardly, we think, be imagined that Mrs. Caudle, during her fatal 
illness, never mixed admonishment with soothing as before ; but such frag- 
\mentary Lectures were, doubtless, considered by her disconsolate widower 
‘as having too touching, too solemn an import to be vulgarized by type. 
‘They were, however, printed on the heart of Caudle; for he never ceased 
‘to speak of the late partner of his bed but as either * his sainted creature,” 
or ** that angel now in heaven.” 

POSTSCRIPT. 
_ Our duty of editorship is closed. We hope we have honestly fulfilled the 


he f f all of selection from a large mass of We could have presented to 
is, more or less, the fate of all treaties ; but he was never able to obtain from) i). female world a Lecture for Every Night in the year. Yes,—three hun- 


the government Medals for the officers engaged in the Battle of the Baltic, 4roq and sixty-five separate Lectures! We trust, however, that we have 
nor from the City of London its thanks. Both these omissions rankled deeply) jane enough. And if we have armed weak women with even one argu- 
in his mind : with his usoal earnestness and impetuosity he took the singular ment in her unequal contest with that imperious creature, man—it we have 
step of addressing himself directly to the Lord Mayor, in demand of the latter 5 4warded to a sex, as Mrs. Caudle herself was wont to declare, ** put upon 
and, in the exaggeration of his feelings, he declared that he ** would not give \from the beginning,” the slightest means of defence—if we have supplied 
up” the former * to be made an English duke.” It does not appear, on the |g solitary text to meet any one of the manitold wrongs with which wo- 
face of this correspondence, for what reason either of these honours was with-| man, in her household life, is continually oppressed by her tyrannic task- 
held ; but had our space permitted, we would have quoted Nelson's account of master, man,—we feel that we have only paid back oue grain, hardly one, 
his interviews with the Crown Prince of Denmark, which led to the armistice, ‘of that mountain of more than gold it is our felicity to owe her. 
—for the purpose of presenting, in his own statement, the views by which he} During the progress of these Lectures, it has very often pained us, and 
was influeuced, and exhibiting him in the character of adiplomatist. But we that excessively, to hear from unthinking, inexperienced men—bachelors 
must burry on. |\of course---that every woman, no matter how divinely composed, has in her 
Scarcely had Nelson begun again to taste the benefits of repose, ere, in de-| ichor-flowing veins, one drop—* no bigger than a wren’s eye”—of Caudle ; 
ference to the popular alarm at home. occasioned by Napoleon's preparations that Eve herself may now and then have been guilty of a lecture, murmur- 
for a descent on the British shores, he wascalled upon to take the command! ing it balmy amongst the rose leaves. 
of the armament in the Channel. Nothing but the presence of the hero could| it may be so: still, be it our pride never to believe it. NEVER! 
satisfy the apprehensions of the muliitude. The rest of the correspondence in || nmennd 
this volume relates principally to the duties of this command and the proceed-|| *,* There are other Cavpte Parensertant. Some of these may, pos- 
ings of his squadron ; but * its nature and details,”’ says Sir Harris Nicolas,|| sibly, be presented to the universe in our next volume. From these 
“ were new and disagreeable to him,”—and this part of the documents yields)! documents the world will then learn, in the words of his wronged 
litt'e that would be interesting to the general reader. The particulars of his)| wife, what an aggravating man really was 6 Yes; 
unfortunate attempt tocut out the enemy’s flotilla from the harbour of Boulogne. , the world will, at LasT, know him, “ as well as she did.” 


are familiar to the reader ; but on the other hand, *‘he had the happiness of 
knowing that. so Jong as the defence of the coast was in his hands, not even a. 
single boat had been captured by the enemy.’’ But the Peace of Amiens re-, 
lieved him from a service unwortliy of his great name and place :—and a 
clese of the volume leaves bim reposing from his labours, and seeking to re- 
cruit his shattered heaith, on a smal! estate which he had recently purchased 
in the village of Merton. 
MRS. CAUDLE’S CURTAIN LECTURES. 
LECTURE THE LAST. 
MRS. CAUDLE HAS TAKEN COLD; THE TRAGEDY OF THIN SHOES. 
**[’'m not going to contradict you, Caudle ; you may say what you like— 
but I think I ought to know my own feelings better than you. I don’t wish 
to upbraid you neither; I’m too ill for that: but it’s not getting wet in thin 
shoes,—oh, no! it's my mind, Caudle, my mind, that’s killing me. Oh, 
yes! gruel, indeed—you think gruel will cure a woman of anything; and 
you know, too, how I hate gruel. Gruel can’treach what | suffer ; but, of 
course, nobody is ever ill but yourself. Well, I—I didn’t mean to say that ; 
but when you talk in that way about thin shoes, a woman says, of course, 


what she doesn’t mean; she can’t help it. You've always gone on about 
my shoes; when | think I’m the fittest judge of what becomes me best.! 
I dare say,—’twould be all the same to you if I put on ploughman’s boots ; 
but I’m not going to make a figure of my feet, I can tell you. I’ve never 
got cold with the shoes I’ve worn yet, and ’tisn’t likely I should begin, 
now, 

** No, Caudle ; I wouldn’t wish to say anything to accuse you: no, good-) 
ness knows, | wouldn’t make you uncomfortable for the world,—but the cold, 
I've got, I got ten years ago. I’ve never said anything about it—but it has) 
never leftme. Yes; ten years ago the day before yesterday. How can 1] 
recollect it? Oh, very well: women remember things you never think of ; 

rsouls! they’ve good cause todo so. Ten years ago, I was sitting up 
or you,—there, now, [I’m not going to say anything to vex you, only 
let me speak : ten years ago, I was sitting up for you, and I fell asleep, and) 
the fire went out, and when [ woke I found I was sitting right in the draft 
of the key-hole. That was my death, Caudle, though don’t let that make 
you uneasy, love; for I don’t think you meant to do it. 

* Ha! it’s all very well for you tocall it nonsense; and to lay your ill-| 
conduct upon my shoes. That’s like a man, exactly! There never was) 
a man yet that killed his wife, who couldn’t give a good reason for it. No; 
I don’t mean to say that yeu've killed me: quite the reverse : still, there's! 
never been a day that [ havn't felt that key-hole What? Why don't 
have a doctor? What's the use ofa doctor? Why should | put you to 
expense? Besides, I dare say you'll do very well without me, Caudle :) 
yes, after a very little time, you won’t miss me much—no man ever does, 

“ Peggy tells me, Miss Prettyman called to-day. What of it? No-| 
thing, of course. Yes; 1 know she heard I was ill, and that’s why she: 
came. A little indecent, 1 think, Mr. Caudle; she might wait; I shan’t 
be in her way long ; she may soon have the key of the caddy, now. 


LONDON CLUB HOUSES. 


| For the origin of these establishments the public are indebted to the military. 
‘The officers of the army, whether in camp or in quarters, have always exper- 
ienced the advantage and economy of clubbing for their provisions. ‘Ihey 
‘have found that the pay of each individual, spent separately, would scarcely 
\procure him ordinary necessaries ; whilst by adding it to a general fund—to be 
judiciously disbursed by a clever provider or ‘ caterer’—he obtains for his sub- 
scription not only requisites, but luxuries. This goes on very successfully 
‘during the active service ; but when retirement un half pay takes place, the 
iplan was, till lately, impragticable. At the peace of 1815, a reduction of the 
larmy withdrew a number of officers from the ‘ messes’ to which they had be- 
longed. Thus a great many gentlemen of comparatively limited means were 
‘thrown into private life, a prey to the by no means modera‘e exactious of hotel, 
tavern, and boarding and lodging house keepers. In many instances long and 
‘continued absence trom home had severed these brave inen trom domestic ties ; 
‘yet having always lived amongst a congenial brotherhood, society was essen- 
‘tial to their happiness. The chief refuge tor such comparatively desolate war- 
pr in London was at that period ‘Slaughter’s Cofiee-house,’ St Martin's 
Lane ; a very excellent abode when full pay and prize money were rife, but 
far too expensive for ‘half-pay.’ In these circumstances the mess sysiem was 
‘naturally thought of, and the late General Lord Lynedoch, with five brother 


|\officers, met tor the purpose of devising a plan by which it could be applied to 


‘non-professional life. So effectual were their deliberations, and so well groun- 
ded their preliminary measures, that a club was formed during the same year 
(1815). be military founders , knowing that many of their naval brethren 
‘were, like themselves, placed upon reduced allowances, afterwards brought 
‘taem within the scope of their design ; and an association was enrolled, enti- 
uled the ‘ United Service Club.’ A building fund was formed ; a neat edifice 
i—the design of Sir Robert Smirke—was raised at the corner of Charles Street, 
|St James's, and in the year 1819it was opened for the reception of the 
‘members. A society of sailor officers also established a snug home of their own 
‘in Bond Srreet, called the * Naval,’ which nuw consists of about 350 members. 
Meanwhile candidates for admission to the United Service Ciub increased 
'so rapidly, that a larger habitation was rendered necessary. A new and mag- 
nificent edifice, fiom plans and designs by Mr. Nash, the architect of Bucking- 
ham Palace was erected at the east corner of the grand eatrance of St James's 
Park from Pall Mall, and taken possession of in 1828. At present there are 
‘about 1490 members. 


7. By the second rule of this club, no officer is eligible below the rank of major 


in the army, and commander in the navy; bot to provide for ofjicers below 
those grades, a new association was formed, for the reception of ali ranks, from 
general and admiral, down to subalterns, either in the Queen's or in the East 
India Company's service. Having purchased the house in Charles Street va- 
‘cated by the senior club, the new one was opened in 1827, under the title of 
‘the * Junior United Service Club.’ It is now the most numerous in London, 
being composed of 1500 * effective’ members, with 400 ‘ supernumeraries,’ who 


“Ha! Mr. Caudle, what’s the use of calling me your dearest soul now ? being abroad, are not called on to pay their subscriptions. 


Well, I do believe you. I dare say you do mean it; that is, I hope you do. | 
‘household troops had an exclus ve club of their own, commenced so far back 


Nevertheless, you can’t expect I can lie quiet in this bed, and think of that! 


Besides these three establishments, the officers belonging to her majesty's 


young woman—not, indeed, that she’s near so young as she | wm © 1809, though not for domestic purposes. But latterly they imitated the 
ill, I don’ jothe 


out. I bear no malice towards her, Caudle—not the least. 


r clubs, and built a tall, thin, but withal pretty edifice, squeezed in, as it 
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were, between Crockford’s gaming house and their own bootmaker's shop—| hundred miles or more, refrain from favouring the world with their journals, or 
that of the well known Hoby—at the head of St James's Street, and nearly) notes of travel, in the form of one or more octavo volumes. There is another 
opposite to White’s celebrated bow window. This, called the ‘Guards,’ made) and much larger class of travellers to whom the convenience of a club is a 
the fourth club composed of Military men: but candidates for admission to all great boon; namely, such gentlemen as are connected, either in a civil or mil- 
of these had, by 1837, so far exceeded the limits set to each, that a filth, called, itary capacity, with our vast Indian possessions. Those on the retired or on 
the ‘ Army and Navy Club,’ was instituted in St James’s Square, to which the sick list, who either reside permanently, or are visiting London for a year 
about a thousand members already belong. We may now fairly conclude that, or two, are provided for by the * Oriental.’ ‘I heir elegant establishment stands 
the offieers in the British service are at last adequately provided with cheap, on the sunny side of Hanover Square, and, in 1841, accommodated 523 mem- 
accommodation during their residence in London : and not only there, but in bers. : ails b ; 
provincial quarters also; for United Service Clubs exist in ali the important) It must be obvious that numerous individuals—besides those who have been 
garrison towns of Great Britain. able to class themselves into separate bodies from the similar nature of their 
The original United Service Ciub had been scarcely founded, when news of pursuits—remain ineligible for admission to any of the establishments we have 
the comfort and economy :t afforded was spread throughout all classes amongst, enumerated. They therefore find refuge in what go by the designation of 
whom similar associations were practicable. As may be expected, those most, Miscellaneous Clubs Many of these started as class clubs; but—by the 
gregarious in their pursuits and habi:s first copied the plan. Many members of gradual admission of very agreeable companions unconnected with the profes- 
the universities, who, when at college, daily met to dine ‘in hall,’ or, for in-| sion or class of which the society was composed, or from an inability to keep 
struction, in lecture rooms, found themselves inconveniently alune when in, their funds by a too rigid selection of candidaies—they have become generali- 
London. They therefore instituted and built a club called the ‘ United Uni-| sed. The * Alfred’ (23 Albemarle Street) was originally a whist club; but, 
versity’—a very grave and reverend luoking edifice, which occupies the corner) like the Guards, adopted the domestic system, added a coffee room, and be- 
of Suffolk Street and Pall-Mall east. This association consisted, in 1841 (to came miscellaneous. The ‘ Windham’—which borrowed the name of Wil- 
which year most of our returns refer). of 1116 members— Another club for the) liam Windham, an eminent senator, who was secretary-at-war till 1801—star- 
same class of men was afterwards called into existence in Pall Mall, and named ted as a political, but is now a miscellaneous club of 613 members. The 
the ‘Oxford and Cambridge,’ whose average number of members is 1177. | Parthenon’ (732 strong), aud the ‘ Erectheum’ (250), are both miscellaneous. 
Neat to the army and the church, it is usual to take the law into considera-, Into the latter opulent tradesmen are admitted. Bot of all the non professional 
tion. Gentlemen of this profession having formed, in Chancery Lane, an in-| clubs, none stands so high as the ‘ Union,’ which accommodates its 1025 mnem- 
stitution for purely professional purposes, attached to it a domestic club, which, bers in Cockspur Street. It was formed soon after the United Service, and 
in 1841, numbered about 350. The higher branches of the profession appear’ boasted at one time of no fewer than 400 members of both houses of Parlia- 
to require no especial establishment of the kind. Consisting mostly of mem-| ment. : 
bers of the universities, or of literary men, they belong to the United Universi-- We have now completed the list of London clubs. It should be understood 
ty, tothe Oxford and Cambridge, or the Atheneum. Of the last, a large pro- that the aggregate of the members set down to each far exceeds the number of 
portion of the judges are members. To complete our review of the club life) individuals. Many men belong to more than one ; and the vanity of some who 
of the learned professions, we must make a single allusion to the medical facul | can afford it, induces them to get admissicn into four, five, or even six, should 
ty. Their lives are too incessantly passed in alleviating the maladies of so-| they be eligible. For instance, a soldier—one of a military club—may be 
ciety, to partake very largely in its comforts and pleasures. Hence, of med- also a scientifie man, and get into the Athenaum: he may have travelled, and 
ical domestic clubs, ‘ there are’-—to borrow a terse chapter on ‘the antidotes be on the roll of the Traveliers. Should he have been in the East, he may join 
to corrosive sublimate’ from an ancient toxicological work—‘ none!’ The the Oriental ; and ail the miscellaneous clubs are open to him. Some imagine 
names of afew physicians may, however, be fouud amongst the lists of the that, having passed the ordeal of so many scrutinising balluts, they obtain great 
miscellaneous and literary clubs, but they are almost honorary members Of eclat and importance in society Characters of this stamp form a new genera- 
all the professional clubs, none received so much support, or has reason to so tion; they are essentially, and to all intents and purposes, club men. Having 
much distinction as that established for literary scientific men and artists—the been created by clubs in clubs they have their being. they are perfectly con- 
‘ Atheneum,’ whose gorgeous mansion stands at the west corner of Pall-Mall versant with the domestic arrangements of each establishment. They know 
entrance to St James's Park, and forms a fine contrast to the more severely, to a nicety at which house the most perfect soups are served ; from which of 
tasteful * United Service’ on the opposite side. The history of this institution) the kitchens the best soutilees are wafted; and can teil to aday when the best bin 
is more than usually interesting, from including the names ‘of the brightest or- of the United University’s claret was bottled. ‘They are also oracles in higher 
niments of each department of the arts. We learn that on the 12th of March things. Constantly ‘looking in’ atthe morning rooms of the political clubs, 
1823 Mr. Croker, then secretary to the Admiralty, addressed a letter to Sir) they are able to prognosticate the precise number of a majority on any impor- 
Humphrey Davy, in which he represented that *the fashionable and military, tant parliamentary question. Their frequent visits to libraries, and intercourse 
clubs had not only absorbed a great portion of suciety; but have spoiled all, with authors, give them an extensive acquaintance with literary matters, and 
the coffee rooms and taverns ;’ and urged the formation of a club for the classes they will name the writer of an anonymous work on the day of publication. 
referred to. In the year following, a committee was formed consisting of Sir, They have a vast number and variety of acquaimtances, and speak familiarly of 
H_ Davy, president of the Royal Society, the Earl of Averdeen, president of my triend the duke, because ‘he is a member of our club. 
the Society of Antiquaries, Sir Thomas Lawrence, president of the Royal Acad-|| Their extensive connoisseurship iv small details of management, makes them 
emy of Painting and Sculpture, Sir James Mackintosh, Sir Walter Scott, valuable ‘house’ committee men, and in that character they look uncommonly 
Samuel Rogers, John Wilson Croker, and other noblemen and gentlemen | |sharp after the goings on of the servants and the quality ofthe edivles. Some, 
connected with literature and art, tothe number of twenty nine. At first they gain, are not so fortunate as to * obtain office,’ especially those who endeavour 
were housed in temporary apartments in Waterloo Place, but in 1830, the to get into it by dint of grambling. Like Hector Boreall in one of Pool’s clever 
new mansion was finished from the designs of Mr. Decimus Burton, at a cost| though exaggerated sketches, those troublesome members write furious com- 
of £45,000 including furniture. The nominal limit of members is 1200, but plaints on the backs of their dinner bills, because, perhaps, the cook sends up 
certain honorary elections of eminent persons swell the actual roll to 1250 two sprigs of fennel instead of three with a meckerel, and ‘cracks the skin 
names. Insuch high estimation is the club held, that belonging to it is) near tue tail.’ This sort of clubbist is the horror of committees, the dread of 
deemed a guarantee for the geatest respectability. | servants, and the terror of embers, whom hie is constantly canvassing for sup- 
The lesser stars of the literary firmament formed themselves, like the ‘ Jun-| port for his frivolous complaints at the general meetings ; enforcing his argu- 
ior United Service,’ into a minor club, and took possession of the house vaca- ments by the incessant question, ‘ What do we pay our six guineas a year for ! 
ted by the Athenzum. This was for some years called the * Literary Union ;’ Men of this sort are appropriately called ‘ bores,’ and happily form a very small 
but having gradually admitted individuals unconnetied with letters, it changed| minority in club life. Apart from such exceptions, @ more agreeable person 
its title to the ‘Clarence.’ Since then it gradually languisbed, and died in| than your regular club man does not exist. ‘The variety of information he pos- 
1843.—Gentlemen connected with the theatrical profession, either as authors,| sesses, the freedom and ease with which he wnparts it, and the excellence of 
performers, or scene painters, enjoy each other's society at the ‘ Garrick,’ ihis manners, make him a most popular character in general society ; from which 
which is conveniently situated near the best theatres in Covent Garden. They! his clubs do not withdraw him, as we have before argued. 
form the smaliest body of London Clubbists, only amounting to 197. Our list)! = 
of professional! clubs is completed by the mention of those set aside for the!| ACCOUNT OFA VISIT TO THE VOLCANO OF 
mercantile community near the Bank of England and the Royal Exchange KIRAUBA, INOWHYHER, SANDWICH ISLANDS, iN SEPTEMBER 
One, called the ‘ City,’ stands in Old Broad Street, and is made up of 600} 1844. 
members ; and the o.her known as the Gresham,’ is scarcely yet settled in} | [ 7'e the Editor of Biackwood's Magazine. Sit,—The accompanying narra- 
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its new house in King William Street. Another commercial club is now nem was originally sent from the Sandwich Islands in the shape of a letter. 


progress of formation, with the high sounding title of the ‘ St George.’ It is) 


to be composed of gentlemen interested in railways. 

Thus the most numerous London clubs are those made up of individuals at- 
tracted to social and domestic companionship by pursuing similar professional 
careers. In a few others, the basis is community of poliuics. The ‘ Carlton 


Club’ consists of members of parliament and others professing Tory principles, | 


to the number of 1200 The ‘ Conservative Club’ sufficiently indicates, by its 
name, the party to which its members (of whom there are upwards of 1000) 
belong ; as does the ‘ Reform Club,’ to which 1421 reformers are attached. It 
must, however, be understood that these associations do not exist for political 
purposes—do not profess, as bodies, to take any share in public events what- 
ever. It is the mere congeniality of political sentiment which attracts 
the members, to share the same accommodations for the ordinary requirements 
of existence. They must not, therefore, be confounded with what are called 
the ‘St James's Street Clubs,’ such as White’s and Brookes’s, which are of a 
more decidedly political character, and are conducted on a different principle 
As in the days of Dryden and his companions —when the original White and 
Brookes flourished—they remain the property of tavern keepers, who are li- 
censed by the magistrates inthe same manner as the proprietors of public hotels 
and taverns. But they only admit their subscribers. These select a commit 
tee to manage the internal affairs of the house ; such as deciding who shall be 
admitted, and fixing the charges for refreshments to be made by the p:oprietors. 
As before explained, they are of much older date than domestic clubs. Re- 
cently, they have lost much of their political character, and are now considered 
principally as lounges for people of little occupation. 

To be eligible for admission to the * Travellers’ Club,’ a geotleman must 
either be a foreigner, or have travelled at least five hundred miles in a straight 
Iie from London. It numbers 700 members, amongst whom are several 


authors ; for in these days there are few persons who, having ‘ done’ their five 


Since my return to England, it has been suggested to me that it would suit 
jyour pages. If youthink so I shall be happy t. place it at your disposal, 
The ground-plan annexed 1s intended merely to assist the description : it has 
no pretensions to strict accuracy, the distances have been estimated, not mea- 
‘sured.—I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 
An Orricer or THE Navy.] 

The ship being about to proceed to Byron's Bay, (the Hilo of the natives,) 
‘on the N.E. side of Owhyhee, to water, the captain arranged, that to give an 
|opportunity to all those who wished to visit the volcano, distant from the an- 
chorage forty miles, the excursion should be made in two parties. Having 
anchored on Wednesday the 11th of September, he and several of the officers 
left Hilo early on the 12th ; they travelled on horseback, and returned on the 
ensuing Monday, highly delighted with their trip, but giving a melancholy 
description of the road, which they pronounced to be in some places impassa- 
ble to people on foot. This latter intelligence was disheartening to the second 
division, some of whom, and myself of the number, bad intended to walk. 
These, notwithstanding, adhered to theie resolution ; and the second party, 
consisting of eight, left the ship at 6 4™.on Tuesday. Some on horseback, 
and some on foot, we got away from the viilage about eight o clock, attended 
by thirteen natives, towhose calabashes our prog aud clothing had been 
transferred ; these calabashes answer this purpose admirably ; they are gourds 
of enormous size, cut through rather above their largest diameter, which is 
from eighteen inches to two feet ; the half of another gourd forms the lid, 
and keeps all clean and dry within; when filled, they are hung by network to 
each end of a pole thrown across the shoulders of a native, who will thus travel 
with a load of fifty or sixty pounds about three miles an hour. The day was 
fine and bright, and we started in high spirits, the horsemen hardly able to 
conceal their exultation in their superiority over the walkers, whilst they can- 
itered over the plain from which our ascent commenced ; this, 4000 feet al- 
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{10 make another effort before giving it up, and were repaid by the discovery 

path through a wood about three miles long, very deep, and the air oppressive. ‘of a spur which led us down, and thence through a short valley to the pot 
jwhere our track (1) terminates. We came in sight of the crater as we crested 

he hill ; the view frou hence was most brilliant. Une crater appeared nearly 


and you have of the “ half-way house” and the ordinary dwelling» |circular, and was traversed in all directions by what se med canals of ire in- 
of the natives of these islands; it is kept by a respectable person, chiefly for tensely bright ; several of these radiated from a centre near the N.b&. edge, 
the accommodation of travellers, and in it we found the comfort of a table. a||so as to form a star, from which acoruscation, as if of jets of burning gas, wus 
piece of furniture by these people usually considered superfluous. Here we, emitted in other parts were furnaces in terrible activicy, aud viderg ug con 

soon made ourselves snug, commencing by throwing ourselves on the mats, and |tinual change, sometimes becoming comparatively dark, aud (Leu bursting 
allowing a dozen vigorous urchins to rumi rumi” us In this process of||forth, throwing up torrents of flame and molten lava. Ail around the edge it 
shampooing, every muscle is kneaded or beaten ; the refreshing luxury it af. |seemed exceedingly agitated, and a noise like suri was audiic; otherwise 
fords can only be perfectly appreciated by those who have, like us, walked |:he stilluess served to heighten the effect upou the senses, waich i would be 
twenty miles on a bad road, in a tropical climate. Here we were to stay the |difficult to describe. The waning moon warned us to rewwre, aad reloctaatly 
night, and our first object was to prepare dinner and then to eat it ; all seemed) we retraced our steps ; it required care to do this, sv that we did not get back 
disposed to assist in the last part of this operation, and where every one was |to the house before midnight. Worn out withthe day’s exertions, we threw 
anxivus to please, and determined to be pleased, sociability could not be ab. 


ourselves on the ground and fell asleep, but not before | had resulved the pos- 


sent. Afterthis we whiled away our time with books and conversation, till |sibility of standing atthe brink of the active crater afier nightfall. in the 
one by one dropping asleep, a!l became quiet, excep: a wretched child belong- | morning we matured the plan, which wasto descend by daylight, so as tore- 
ing to our hostess, who, from one corner of the hut, every now and then set | connoitre our road, to return to dinner, and then, if we thought 11 y.raciieable, 
up its shrill pipe to disturb our slumbers. We were on the march the nex'||:o leave the house about 5 ep m., and to remain in the large crater ull afer 
morning at six, the walkers more confident than the horsemen, some of whose||uight set in. The only objection to this scheme (and it was 4 most serious 
beasts did no: seem at all disposed for another day's work Our road lay for|| ne) was, that when we mentiond it tothe guides, they appcared completely 
the most part through immense seas of lava, in the crevices of which a variety||\orror-struck at the notion of it. Here, as elsewhere in the neigibvourkood of 
of fens had taken root, and, though relieving the otherwise triste appearance.|| volcanic activity, the common people have a superstitivus dread of a presiding 
in many places shut out our view of any thing besides. Two of the walkers, |Jeity ; in this place, especially, where they are scarcely rescued from bea- 
and some of the horsemen, came in at the journey’s end, shortly after eleven |:henism, we were not surprised to find it. This, aud their personal iears, (no 
o'clock ; the reinainder, soine leaving their horses behind them, straggled in||,uman being over having, asthe natives assured us, entered the crater in 
by twop™ Here we were at the crater! Shall I confess that my first feeling|| iarkness,) we then found insuperable : ail we could do was to take the best 
was disappointment ? The plan shows some distance between the outerand||zuides we were able to procure with us by daylight, so thet they should re- 
inner rims, immediately below the place where the house (F) issitaated ; this,| resh their memories as tothe /ocale, and ascertain if any change had taken 


is filled up by another level. which shuts out a great part of the prospect ; the | lace since their last visit, and trust to being able during our walk to per- 
||suade one to return with us in the evening. Accordingly w~ a'| icit the house 


|| sfler breakfast, following the track marked (H), which led us preeipitously 
jown, ull we landed on the surface of the large crater, au immense shee: of 
|| scoriaceous lava cooled suddenly from a state of fusion : the upheaved waves 
ind deep hollows evidencing that congelation has taken piace belore the 
|| mighty agitation has subsided. Jt is dotied with cones 60 or 70 fect high, 
ind extensively intersected by deep cracks, from both of which su plurous 
smoke ascends. [tis surrounded by a wail abouttwelve miles in «icuuiler- 
nce, in most parts 1000 feet deep. Idespau of conveying an idea of what 
our seusations were, when we first launched out on this fearfu! pit tv cross to 
the active crater atthe further end) With alltne feeling of insecurity that 
ittends treading on unsafe ice, was combined the ulter sense of helplessness 
‘|the desolation of the scene encouraged ; it produced a sort of in-'inctive dread, 
such as brutes might be supposed to feel in such situations. This, however, 
soon left us, and attending our guides, who led us awayto the figut for scout 
« mile, we turned a»ruptly to the left, and came upon a deep die, wiich, 
‘unning concentric with the sides, terminates near the active crater with which 
conceive its bottom is ona level The lavahad slipped into where we 
crossed, end the loose blocks were difficult to scrambie over In the lowest 
jvart where these had not fallen, the fire appeared immediately beneath the 
\-urface. The guides here evinced great caution, trying wil ther poles before 
| enturing their weight ; the heat was intense, and made us glad to fad ovr. 
|| elves again on terra firma, if that expression may be allowed wicr the waik- 
||uig Was exceedingly disagreeable, owing to the hollowness of the lava, formed 
‘| a great bubbles, that continually broke and jet us in up to our knees, This 
|| ike has probably been formed by the drainage of the volcano by a la'eral vent, 
|| «8 the part of the crater which it confines bas sunk lower than (hist ouiside it, 
and the contraction caused by loss of heat may well accoun! ‘or tts widsh, 
hich varies from one to three hundred yards. !n support of this epnion, | 
|| aay mention, thatin 1840 a molten river out, miles to tie eastward, 
\|and, in some places six miles broad, rolled down to the sea, wicre |!) matert- 
|jally altered the line of coast. Fom where we crossed, there is ag adual rise 
ntil within 200 yards of the volcano, when the surface dips to iis margin. 
Owing to this we came suddenly in view of it, and, Jost in amazement, walked 
silently on tothe brink To the party who bad made the excursion the pre 
|slous evening, the surprise was not so great as to the offers: moreover, a 
|| right noonday sun, and a floating mirage which mode itdiflicult to discern 
\\the real from ihe deceptive, robbed the scene of much of its brillianey 4 stil 
it was truly sublime, as a feeble attempt at description will show. This im- 
nense caldron, twoand three quarter miles in circumference, is filed to within 
||twenty fee: of its brim with red molten Java, over which lies @ thin scum re- 
the slag on asmelting furnace The whole was im fearius 
jjagitation, Great rollers followed each other to the side, and, biesking, 
||: losed deep edges of crimson. These were the canals of fire we vad uyticed 
AA The outer rim. F The house. |jthe night beiore diverging from a common centre, end the furnaces in eg 
jjactivity ; while what had appeared to us like jets of gas, proved | ii fu 
| 


Explanation of Plan :— 


B B The incer rim. G Tre hut. to be fi 

C The active crater. HH Track to and from crater spurts of lava, thrown up from all parts of the lake (though princtpa'ly from & 
DDDDD The surface of : focus near the N.E edge) a height of thirty feet Most people provably would 
the large crater. II Track of party on Wednesday night |\nave been satisfied with having witnessed (his magnificent spect « but oor 
EEEE The dike. 00 \|admiration was so little exhausted, that the idea continually suggested ieel’, 
How grand would this be by might The party who dad « wlered the 

srealer ove 


remainder was too distant, and the sun's rays too powerful, to allow of our, iifficuities of the waik the night before, were convinced tha 
seeing more than a quantity of smoke, and an occasional tiery ebullition from |existed in that of to-day; and therefore, if it continued fine, and we would in- 
the further extremity. It was not until we had walked to the hut (G) that we duce the guide to accompany us the project was feasible The agace 
became sensible of the awful grandeur of the scene below; from this point|/ one of these ultimately overcame his fears, and, under his direction, we again 
we looked perpendicularly down on the blackened mass, and felt our insignifi ieft the house at 5 p m., and, returning by yur old track, reached the hil! above 
cance. The path leads between many fissures in the ground, from which sul-||:he crater about the time tue sun sat, though long after « bad sunk bel w the 
phurous vapour aod steam issue ; the latter, condensing on the eurrounding||edge ofthe pit. Here we halted. and smoking our cigars iit from the cracks 
bushes, and falling intoholes in the compact lava, affordsa supply of mos! |(now red-boi) which we had passed unnoticed in the giare of (ho sunlight, 
excellent water. As evening set in, the active volcano assumed from the house, waited until it became quite dark, when we moved on; and, great a hid been 
the appearance of a city in fames ; long intersecting lines of fire looked like jour expectations, we found them faint compared with the awful suoinmiy of 
streets in a biaze ; and when here and there a more conspicuous burst took, he scene before us The slag now appeared sei transparent, and so exten- 
lace, fancy pictured a church or some iarge building a prey to the element | sively perforated as to show one sheet of liquid fire, iis waves rising high, and 
ot contented with this distant view, three of our party started for the hut, pouring over each other in magnificent con usion, forming a succession of cas- 
whence in the afternoon we had so fine a prospect When there, although cades of unequalled grandeur : the canals, now incandesce st, tie restless ac- 
our curiosity was highly gratified, it prompted us to see more ; so, pressing |tivity of the numerous vents throwing out great volumes of roolten lava, the 
& native into our service, we proceeded along the brink of the N. W side, until. terrible agitation, and the brilliancy of the jets, which, shooting high in the 
being nearly half-way round the outer circle of the crater, we had hoped to |arr, fell with an echoless, lead like sound, breaking the otherwise impressive 
obtain almost a bird's-eye view of the active volcano ; we were therefore ex- stillness ; formed a picture that language (at least any that ! know) is quite 
tremely chagrived to find. that as we drew nearer our object, it was complete |inadequate to describe. We felt this ; for no one spoke exce)t when betrayed 
On our hands and knees we crawied 


ly shut out by a ridge below the one on which we stood. Our walking bad thus | ntoan involuntary burst of amazement. 
to the brink, and lying at full length, and shading our faces with paper, looked 


far been very difficult, if not dangerous, and this, with the fatigues of the 
morning, had nearly exhausted our perseverance. We determined, however,ijdown at the fiery breakers as they dashed against the side of the basin beneath, 
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Tie exc: -ive be», and the fact that the spray was frequently dashed over, 
the edge st this fool-hardiness ; but at a more rational distance we 
stood gazing. with our feelings of wonder and awe so intensely excited, that) 
we paid no regard to tne evtreaties of our guide to quit the spot. He at last 
persuaded us of the necessity of doing so, by pointing to the moon, and her 
distance above the dense cloud which hung,a lurid canopy, above the crater | 
Taking a last luok, we * fell in in Indian tle, and got back to the house, 
with no farther accident than a few bruises, about ten o’clock. The walk had) 
required caution, and it was long after | had closed my eyes ere the retina’ 
yieided the impressions that had been so nervously drawn on them. The next! 
moruing at pine, we started on our return to the ship sauntering leisurely, 
along, picking strawberries by the way, and enjoying al! the satisfaction evr 
rent to the successful accomplishment of an undertaking. With health and 


strength for any attempt, we had been peculiarly favoured by the weather, | 


and had thus done more than any who had preceded us. Our party, under; 
these circumstances, was most j yous ; so that, independent of the object, the’ 
relaxation itself was such as we creatures of habit and discipline seldom ex-| 
perience 

to make this narrative more intelligible, it will be necessary to describe, 


briefly ‘he position and general features of this volcano, which does not, like) 


| 


most others, spring from a cone, but has excavated for itself a bed in the side 
of Mowna Roa, which rises 14,000 feet abovethe level ofthe sea ; it is about 
sixteen miles distant from the summit of the mountain, wherein is an enormous: 
extinct crater, from which this is probably the outlet ; it is 4000 feet abov: 

the level of the sea, and twenty miles from the nearest coast line. Several 
distinct levels in the present crater prove that it has eaten its way to its pres” 
ent depth. On the most elevated of these large trees now grow, evidences 
of many years’ tranquillity ; lower down we cume to shrubs, and lastly to the 
fern, apparen ly the most venturesome of the vegetable kingdom ; it seems to. 
require nothing but rest and water, for we found it shooting out of crevices) 
where the lava appeared to have undergone no decomposition. Nowhere, }! 
conceive, (not even in Iceland,) can be seen such stupendous volcanic efforts; 
as in Owhyhee. The whole island, eighty-six miles long by seventy broad, aud. 
rising, as it does at Mowna Keah, more than 15,000 feet above the sea, would 
seem to have been formed by layers of lava imposed at dierent periods. 
Some of these have followed quickly on each other; while the thickness of 
soil, m: le up of vegetable mould and decomposed lava, indicates a long inter.| 
val of renose between others. The present surface is comparatively recent. 
though there is no tradition of any but partial eruptions. 

“© Q Lord ! how manifold are Thy works : in wisdom hast Thou made them 
all !” 

We reached the village the next day at 1 p m.. and after a refreshing bathe, 
returned on board to find the ship prepared for sea, to which we proceeded the. 
following morning at four o'clock. 

OREGON.—OFFICIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

In order to set the whole matter of negotiations between the United States 
and Great Britain on the Oregon question in a clear point of view, we give the. 
following ext racts from Protocols of the London conferences on that subject, 
which took place in 1824 and 1826 : 


Protocol of the twenty third conference, July 13, 1824.—Exiract from the) 


British paper. 
‘* The boundary line between the territories claimed by his Britannic Majesty 
and those claimed by the United States, to the west, in both cases, of the 


Recky mountains, shall be drawn due west along the 49th parallel of north), : : Bees 
| Spanish charts ;’ and, as if to perpetuate his disappomtment, he called the 


latitude, to the point where that parallel strikes the great northeasternmost 
branch of the Oregon or Columbia river—marked in the maps as McGillivray's 


river—thence down along the middle of the Oregon or Columbia, to its june- | 


tion with the Pacific ocean : the navigation of the whole channel being per. 
petually free to the subjects and citizens of both parties; the said subjects 
and citizens being also reciprocally at liberty, during the term of ten years from 


the date hereof, to pass and repuss, by land and by water: and to navigate,|, 


with their vessels and merchandise, all the rivers, bays, harbors, and creeks, 


as heretefore on either side of the above-mentioned !ine : and tu trade with all 
and any of the nations free of duty or impost of any kind, subject only to such 
local regulations as, in other respects, either of the two cortracting parties 
may find it necessary to enforce within its own limits, and prohibited from) 
furnishing the natives with firearms, and other exceptionable articles, to be 
hereafier euumerated : and it is further especially agreed that neither of the, 
high contracting warties, their respective subjects or citizens, shall, hencefor- 
ward, form any settlements within the limits assigned hereby to the other 
west of the Rocky mountains—it being at the same time understood that any 
settlements already foried by the British to the south and east of the boun- 
dary line above described, or by citizens of the United States tothe north and 
west of the same line, shall continue tu be occupied and enjoyed, at the plea- 
sure of the present proprietors or occupants, without let or hindrance of any 
oe until the expiration of the above-mentioned term of years fro: the date 
ereof.”” 
Protocol of the third conference, December 1, 1826. 

“ The British plevipotentiaries, in order to evince the earnest desire of their 
government to afford every facility to the final adjustment of the question of 
boundary, submitted the following terms of accommodation, with a view t 
their reference to the American government : 

‘ That, considering that the possession of a safe and commodious post on 
the nortuwest coast of America, fitted for the reception of large ships might be 
an object of great interest and isaportance to the United States, and that no 
such port was to be found between the 42d degree of latitude and the Colum 
tia river Great Britain, in still adhering to that rive, as a basis, was willing so 
far to modify her former proposal! as to concede, as far as she was concerned, 
to the United States, the possession of Port Discuvery, a most valnable harbor 
on the southern coast of De Fuca's inlet ; and to annex thereto all that tract 
of country comprised within a line to be drawn from Cape Flattery, along the 
southern shore of De Fuca’s imies, 10 point Wilson, at the northwestern ex-| 
tremity of Admiralty inlet; from thence along the western shore of that inlet, | 
across the entrance of Hood's inlet, to the point of land forming the northeast- 
ern extrem ty of the said inlet ; from thence along the eastern shore of that 
inlet to the swurthern extr’-aity of the same ; from thence direct to the sou- 
thern extrem \v of Grav ~ harbor ; from thence along the shore of the Pacific to 
Cape Flattery as mentioned. 

“ They wer: “"..er willing to stipulate, that so works should at any time 
be erected at the entrance of the river Columbia, or upon the banks of the same 
that might be calculated to impede or hinder the free navigation thereof by the 


vessels or boats of either party’ ”’ 


| 


The British plenipotentiaries. * * * protested against the offer of 
concession so mace being ever taken in any way to prejudice the claims of 
Great Britain included in her proposal of 1824 ; and declared that the offer 
now made was considered by the British government as not called for by any 
just comparison of the grounds of those claims and of the counter-claim of 
‘he United States, but rather as a sacrifice which the British government had 
consented to make, with a view to obviate all evils of future difference in re- 
spect to the territory west of the Rocky mountains.”’ 


The following documents, together with preliminary correspondence rela- 
ting to the subject of Oregon, but all mere matter of form, accompany the 
Message of the President to the present Congress :— 


Wasuineoton, 3d September, 1844. 

The undersigned, American plenipotentiary, declines the proposal of the 
British plenipotentiary, on the ground that it would have the effect of restrict- 
ing the possessions of the United States to limits far more circumscribed than 
their clans clearly entitlethem to. It proposes to limit their northern boun- 
dary by a line drawn from the Rocky Mountains along the 49:h parallel of lat- 
itude to the northeasternmost branch ef the Columbia river. and thence down 
the middle of that river to the sea—giving to Great Britain all the country 
north, and tothe United States sll south, of that line, except a detached ter- 
‘ritory extending on the Pacific and the straits of Fuca, from Bulfinch’s harbor 
to Hood’s canal. To which it is proposed, in addition, to make free to the 
United States any port which the United States government might desire, 
either on the main land or on Vancouver's island, south of latitude 49 degs. 

By turning to the map heretofore annexed, and on which the proposed 
boundary is marked in pencil, it will be seen that it assigns to Great Britain 
‘almost the entire region (on its north side) drained by the Columbia river, 
lying on its northern bank. It is not deemed necessary to sta/e at large the 
claims of the United States to this territory, and the grounds on which they 
rest, in order to make good the assertion that it restricts the possessions of the 
‘United States within narrower bounds than they are clearly entitled to. It will 
‘be sufficient for this purpose to show that they are fairly entitled to the entire 
‘region drained by the river, and to the establishu.ent of this point, the under- 
signed proposes accordingly to limit his remarks at present. 
| Our claims to the portion of the territory drained by the Columbia river may 
be divided into those we have in our own proper right, and those we have de- 
rived from France and Spain. We ground the former, as against Great 
Britain, on priority of discovery and priority of exploration and settlement. 
‘We rest our claim to discovery, as against her, on that of Captain Gray, a citi- 
zen of the United States, who, in the ship Columbia, of Boston, passed its bars 


'‘and anchored in the river, ten miles above its mouth, on the ilth of May, 


'1792 ; and who afterwards sailed up the river twelve or fifteen miles, and left 
it on the 20th of the same month, calling it “ Columbia,” after his ship, which 
name it sti!l retains. 

On these facts our claimto the discovery and entrance into the river rests. 
‘They are tov well attested to be controverted. But they have been opposed 
by the alleged discoveries of Meares and Vancouver. It is true that the former 
‘explored a portion of the coastghrough which the Columbia flows into the 
‘ocean, in 1788, (five years before Capt. Gray crossed the bar and anchored in 
ithe river,) in order to ascertain whether the river, as laid down in the Spanish 


charts, and called the St. Roc, existed or not: but it is equally true that he 
did not even discover it. On the contrary, he expressly declares, in his account 
of the voyage, as the result of his observations, that “* we can now safely as- 
sert that there is no such river as that of the St. Roc, as laid down in the 


‘promontory lying north of the inlet where he expected to discover it, Cape 
Disappointment, and the inlet itself, Deception Bay. It is alsotrue that Van- 
‘couver, in April, 1792, explored the same coast ; but it is no less so that he 
failed to discover the river—of which his own journal furnishes the most con- 
iclusive evidence, as well as the strong conviction that no such river existed. 
‘So strong was it, indeed, that when he fell in wih Capt Gray, shortly after- 
‘wards, and was informed by him that be had been off the mouth of a river, in 


lat. 46 degrees 10 minutes, whose outlet wa#so strong as to prevent his en- 


“tering. he remained incredulous, and strongly expressed himself to that effect 


no his journal. it was shortly after this interview that Captain Gray again 
visited its mouth, crossed its bar, and sailed up the river, as hasbeen stated. 
| After he left it, he visited Nootka Sound, where he communicated his discove- 
‘ries to Quadra, the Spanish commandant at thet place, and gave him a chart 
and description of the mouth of the river. After his departure, Vencouver 
arrived there, in September ; when he was informed of the discoveries of Cap- 
tain Gray, and obtained from Quadra copies of the chart he hed left with him. 
In consequence of the information thus obtained, he was induced to visit again 
that part of the coast. It was during this visit that he entered the river, on 
the 20th October, and made his survey. . 


From these facts, it is manifest that the alleged discoveries of Meares and 
Vancouver cannot, in the slightest degree, shake the claims of Captain Gray 
to priority of ciscovery. Indeed, so conclusive is the evidence in his favor, 
that it has been attempted tu evade our claim on the novel and wholly un- 
tenable ground that his discovery was made, not in a national, but private 
vessel. Such, and so incontestable, is the evidence of our claim, as against 
Great Britain—from priority of discovery, as to the mouth of the river, cros- 
sing its bar, entering it, and sailing up its stream, on the voyage of Captain 
Gray alone ; without taking into consideration the prior discovery of the 
> mg navigator, Heceta—which will be more particularly referred to here- 
after. 
Nor is the evidence of the priority of our discovery of the head-branches of 
the river and itsexploration less conclusive. Before the treaty was ratified by 
which we acquired Louisiana, in 1803, an expedition was planned—at the head 
of which were placed Meriwether Lewis and William Clarke—to explore the 
‘river Missouri aud its principal branches to theirsources, and then to seek and 
‘trace to its termination in the Pacific some stream, ** whether the Columbia, 
the Oregon, the Colorado, or any other which might offer the most direct or 
practicable water communication across the continent, for the purpose of com- 
} ” 
merce. The party began to ascend the Missouri in May, 1804, and in the 
summer of 1805, reached the head-waters of the Columbia river. After cros- 
ising many of the streams falling into it, they reached the Kooskooskee, in lat- 
‘tude 43 deg. 34’ min—descended that to the principal southern branch, which 
they called Lewis’s—followed thatto its junction with the great northern 
branch, which they called Clarke—and thence descended to the mouth of the 
river, where they landed, and encamped on the north side, on Cape Disappoint- 
iment, and wintered. The next spring, they commenced their return, and con- 
tinued their exploration up the river, noting its various branches, and tracing 
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some principal ; and finally arrived at St. 
after an absence of two years and four months 

It was this important expedition whicn brought to the knowledge of the 
world this great river—the greatest by far on the western side of this continent 
-—with its numerous branches, and the vastregions through which it flows, 
above the points to which Gray and Vancouver had ascended. It took place 
many years before it was visited an! explored by any subject of Great Britain 
or of any other civilized nation, so far as we are informed. [tas clearly enti- 
tles us to the claim of priority ofdiscovery,as to its head branches, and the 
exploration of the river and region throuzh woichit passes, as the voyages of 
Cap ain Gray and the Spanish navigetor, Heceta, entitled us tu priority in 
reference to its mouth, and the entrance into its channel 

Nor is our priority of settlement ess certain Establishments were formed 
by American citizens on the Columbia as early as 1809 and 1810. In the 
latter year, a company was formed in New York at the head of which was 
John Jacob Astor, a wealthy merchant of that city, the object of which was to 
form a regular chain of establishments on the Colombia river and the contige. 
ous coasts of the Pacific, fur commercial purposes. Early in the spring of 
1811, they made their first establisament 0a the south side of the river a few 
miles above Point George ; where they were visited in July following by Mr. 
Thompson, a surveyor and astronomer of the Northwest Company and his 
party. They had been sent out by that company to forestail the Arnerican 
company in occupying the mouth of the river, but found themselves defeated 
in their object. [he American company formed two other counected esta 
lishments higher up the river: one at the confluence of the Okanegan with 
the north branch of the Columbia, about six hundred miles above its mouth ; 
and the other on the Spokan, a stream falling into the north brauch, some 
fifty miles above. 

hese posts passed into the possession of Great Britain during the war 
which was declared the next year ; but it was provided by the first article of 
the treaty of Ghent, which terminated it, that “ all territories, places, and 
possession whatever takeu by either party from the other during the war, or 
which may be taken after the signing of the treaty, excepting the islands here- 
after mentioned (in the Bay of Fundy) shall be restored without delay.” Un- 
der this provision, which embraces all the establishments of the American 
company on the Columbia, Astoria was formally restored, on the 6:h October, 
1818, by agents duly authorized on the part of the British government to re- 
store the possession, and to an agent duly authorized onthe part of the gov 
ernment of the Unites Siates to receive it—which placed our possession 
where it was before it passed into the hands of British subjects 

Such are the facts on which we rest our claims to prioriiy of discovery and 
priority of exploration and settiement, as against Great Britain, to the region 
drained by the Columbia nver So much for the claims we have, in our own 

proper right, to that region , 

To these we have added the claimsef France and Spain. The former we 
obtained by the treaty of Louisiana ratified in 1803; and the latter by the 
treaty of Florida, ratified in 1819. By the former, we acquired al! the rights 
which France had to Louisiana ‘to the extent it now has (1893) in the hands 
of Spain, and that it had when France possessed it, and such as it should be 
after the treaties subsequently entered into by Spain and other States.”” By the 
latter, bis Catholic Majesty ©‘ ce ied to the United States all his rights, claims, 
and pretensions” to the couatry lying west of the Rocxy moun-ains, and north. 
of a line drawn on the 42d paraile! of lu:itede, from a point on the sovth bank 
ofthe Arkansas, in that parailel, to tle Sous Sea; that is, to the whole re-, 
gion claimed by Spain west of thuse mountains, and north of that line. 

The cession of Louisiana gave us undsputed title west of the Mississippi, 
extending to the summit of the Rocky mounteia. aad stretc ing south between 
that river and those mountains to the possessi°ns of Spain, the line between 
which and ours was afterwards determined vy the treaty of Florida. It also 
added much to the strength of our title to the region beyond the Rocky moun- 
tains, by resturing to us the important link of continuity westward to the Pa 
cific, which had been surrendered by the treaty of 1763—as wi!! be hereafter 
shown. 

That continuity furnishes a just foundation for a claim of territory, in con- 
nexion with those of discovery and occupation. would seem unquestionable 
It is admitted by all that neither of them is lied by the precise spot discover- 
ed or occupied =[t is evident that, in order to make either available, it must. 
extend at least sone distance beyond ihat actually discovered or occupied ; 
but how far, as an absiract question, is a matter of uncertaaty. It is sub 
ject in each case to be intluenced by a variety of considerations In the case 
of an island it has been usually taaintaiwed in practice to extend the claim of 
discovery or occupancy tothe whole. So likewise, inthe case of a river, it 
has been usual to extend them to the eniire reg on drained by it—more es- 
pecially incase of a discovery aud setrlement atthe mouth ; and emphatically 
so when accompanied by exploration of the river and region through which? 
flows. Such, it is believed. may be alirmed to be the opinion and practice 
in such cases since the discovery of this coutinent. low far the claim of 
continuity may extend in oluer cases, Is less perfectly defined, and can be set 
tled only by reference tv the circumstances aitendiag each. When this conti 
nent was first discovered, Spain claimed the whole, in virtue of the graot of 
the Pope ; but a claim so extravagant and anreasoasbie was not acquisced tn 
by other countries, and could not be long mai tained. Other nations, es 
pecially England and France, at an early period, contested ner claun.—They 
fitted out voyages of discovery, ani made settlements on the eastern coasts of | 
North America. They claimed for their settiemenis, usually, speciiic limits. 
along tne coasts or bays on which they were formed, aud, g uerally reg on 
of corresponding width, eee ores the entire continent to the Pacific 
Ocean Such wasthe character oPthe limits assigned by Enuland i the char 
ters which she granted to her (ormer colonies, now the United States, when 
there was no special reason for varying from it. 

How strong she regarded her «lam to the region conveyed by these charters, 
and extending westward of her set:lements, the war between her and France, 
which was terminated by the treaty of Paris, 1763, furaishes a striking illus 
tration. That great contest, which ended so gloriously for England, aud ef 
fected so great and d rable a change on this continent, commenced in a con- 
flict between her claims and those of France, resting on her side on this very 
right of coutinuity, extending westward from her settlemeuts to the Pacific 
Ocean, and on the part of France on the sa:ne right, but extending to the re- 
gion drained by the Missi-sippi and i's waters, on the ground of settlement 
and exploration. Their respective claims, woich led to the war, first clashed 


Louis in September, 


on the Ohio river, the waters of which the cvlonial charters, in their we-tern!! 


extension, covered, but which France had been unquestionably the first to set 
tleand explore ifthe relative strength of these different claims may be tested 


by the result of that remarkable contest, that of continuity westward must be 


the s'rougerofthe two. LEng'and has had at least the advantage of the result, 
and would seem to be foreclosed against contesting the principle—particular- 
ly as against us, who covtributed so mach to that result, and on whom that con- 
test, and her examples and pretensions, from the first settlement of our coun- 
try, have contributed to impress it so deeply and indelibly. 

But the treaty of 1763, which terminated that memorable and eventful strug- 
gle, yielded, as has been stated, the claims and ali the chartered rights of the 
colonies beyond the Mississippi The seventh article establishes that river as 
the permanent boundary between the possessions of Great Britain and France 
on this continent. So much as relates to the subject is in the following 
words ; * The confines between the dominions of his Britannic Majesty in that 
part of the world (the continent of America) shall be fixed irrevocably by a line 
drawn along the middle of the mver Mississippi, from its source to the river 

berville ; and from thence, by a line drawn along the middle of this river and 
the lakes Maurpas and Pontchartrein, to the sea,” &c. 

This important stipulation, which thas establi-hes the Mississippi as the line 
“ fixed irrevocably” between the dominions of the twocountries on this conti- 
nent, in effect extinguishes in favour of France whatever claim Great Britain 
may have had to the region lying west of the M ssissippi. It of course could 
not affect the mghts of Spaim—the only other nation which had any pretence 
of claim west of that river? bot it prevented the right of continuity previously 
claimed by Great Britain from extending beyond it, and transferred it to France. 
ne treaty of Lovisiana restored and vested in the United States all the claims 
acquired by France avd surrendered by Great Britain, under the provisions 
of that treaty, to the country west of the Mississippi, and, among others, the 
one in question. Certain it is that France had the same right of continuity, 
in virtue of her possession of Lousiana, and the extinguishment of the right 
of England, by the treaty of 1763, to the whole country west of the Rocky 
moontains, and lying west of Louisiana, as agamst Spain, which England had 
to the country westward of the Alleghany mountains, as against France—with 
this difference, that Spain had nothing to oppose to the claim of France, at 
the tune, but the right of discovery ; and even that, Engiand has since denied : 
while France had opposed to the right of England, in her ease, that of dis- 
covery, exploration, and settlement. Jt is, therefore, not at all surprising that 
France should claim the country west of the Rocky mountains, (as may be 
interred from her maps,) on the same principle that Great Britain had claimed 
and dispossessed her of the region west of the Alleghany ; or that the United 
States, as soon as they had acquired the rights of France, should assert the 
same claim, and take measures immediately afier to explore it, with a view 
to occupation aud settlement. But since then we have strengypened our title , 
by adding to ovr own proper claims and those of France the claims aleo of 
Sptin, by the treaty of Florida, as bas been stated. 

The claims which we have acquired from her between the Rocky mountains 
and the Pacific rest oa her priority of discovery. Numerous voyages of dis- 
covery, commenging with that of Maldonado in 1528, and ending with that 
under Galiano and Valdes in 1792, were undertaken by her authority, along the 
northwestern coast of North America. That they discovered and explored not 
only the entire coast of what is now called the Oregon Territory, but still fur- 
ther north, is a fact too well! establshed to be controverted at this day. The 
voyages which they performed will accordingly be passed over at present with- 
out being particularly alluded to, with the exception of that of Heceta. His 
discovery of the mouth of the Columbia river has been already referred to, It 
was made on the 15th of August, 1¥75—-many years anterior to the voyages 
of Meares and Vancouver, and was prior to Cook's, who did not reach the 


| northwestern coast ontil 1778. The claims it gave to Spain of priority of 


discovery were transferred to us, with all others belonging to her, by the treaty 
of Fiorida ; which, added to the discoveries of Captain Gray, places our right 
‘o the discovery of the mouth and entrance into the inlet and river beyond all 


controversy 
It bas been objected that we claim onder various and conflicting titles, which 


' mutually destroy each other. Such might indeed be the fact while they were 


held by different parties; but since we have rightfuily acquired both those of 
Spain and Frauce aud concentrated the whole in our hands, they mutually blend 
wi h each other, and form one strong and connected chain of title against the 
opposiag claiins uf all others, including Gre.t Britain. 

In order to present more fully and perfectly the grounds on which our claims 
tothe region in question rest, it will now be necessary to turn back to the time 
shen Astoria was restored to us, under the provisions of the treaty of Ghent, 
and to trace what has since occurred between che two countries in reference to 
the territory, and inqvire whether tueir respective clains have ‘een affected by 
the s trlements since made in the territory by Great Britaia, or the occurrences 
which have since taken piace. 

The res'cration of Astoria took ploce, under the provisions of the treaty of 
Ghent, on che 6th day of October, 1818—the effect of which was to put Mr. 
Prevost. the agent av Ocrized by our governe ent to receive it, in possession of 
the es ablishmeut, wih the mght at all mes to be reinstated and considered 
the party in possession, as Was exp!icitiy adimiited by Lord Castiereagh in the 
first pegtiation between the two governments in reference to the treaty. The 
words of Mr. Resh, our plenipotentia.y on that occasion, in his letter to Mr. 
Adams, then Socretory of State, of the L4th of February, 1818, reporting 
what passed between him and tis lordship, are, “that Lord Castlereagh ad- 
nitted iu the most ample extent our myht to be reinstated, and to be the party 
in possession, while treating of the title.” 

That negotiation terminated in the convention of the 20th of October, 1818 
—the third article of which is in the following words : 

It is agreed that any country that may be cleimed by cither party on the 
northwest coast of America, westward of the Stony mountains, shall, together 
with its harbors, bays and creeks, and the navigation of all rivers within the 
same, be free and open, for the term of ten years from the date of the signature 


| of the present convention, to the vessels, citizens, and subjects of the two 


powers: it being well understood that this agreement is not to be construed to 
the prejudice of any claim which either of the (wo high contracting parties may 
have to any part of the said country: nor shall it be taken to affect the claims 
of any other power or State to any part of the said country; the only object of 
che high contrac'ing parties, in that respect, being to prevent disputes and dif- 
ferences amongst the:nselves 

The two acts, the restoration of our possession and the signature of the 
convention, were nearly contemporaneous—the latter taking place but fourteen 
days subsequently to the former. We were then, as admitved by Lord Castle- 
reagh, ertitled to be considered as the party in possession ; and the convention 
which stipulated that the territory should be free and open, for the term of ten 
years from the date of its signature, to the ve-sels, citizens, and subjects of 
the two couniries, without prejudice to any claim which either party may have 
to any part of the same, preserved and perpetuated our claims to the territory, 


‘ 
| 
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including the acknowledged right to be considered tae party possession, as Phe bowndaries (of Louisiane) which ! deem not admitting question are 
perfectly during the period of i's continuance as they were the day the conven the western side of the Mississippi, inclosing ail its waters —the Missouri, of 
tion wassigned. Of this there cau be ne duubdt. course—and terminating in the line drawn from the northwest point of the 

After an abortive attempt to adjust the claims of the two parties to the ter- Loke of the Woods to the nearest source of the Mississippi, as lately settled 

ritory, in 1824, another negotiation was commenced, in 1826—which terminated between Great Britain and the Unites States.” 
in renewing, on the 6th of August, 1827, the third article of the conventionef Ip another and more formal document, dated in July, 1807—that is to say, 
1818, prior to its expiration. It provided for the indefinite extensi oof all tne nearly a year after the return of Lewis and ( larke from their expedition to the 
provisions of the third article of tbat convention; and also that ether party Pacific, and fifteen years after Gray had entered the Columbia river—is recorded 
might terminate it at any tive it might think fit, by giving oue yea''s notice, Mr J. flerson’s opinion of the impolicy of giving offence to Spain by any inti- 
after the 20th of October, 1828 It took, however, the precaution of providing mation that the claims of the United States extended to the Pacific ; and we 
expressly that no/hing contained in this coxvention, or in the third article of have the authoriiy of an Awerican historian, distinguished for the attention and 
the convention of the 20th October, 1818, hereby continued in force, shali be research which he has bestowed on the whole subject of the Oregon Territory, 
construed to impair or in any manner affect the claims which either of the con- for concluding that the western boundaries of Louisiana, as it was ceded by 
tracting parties may have toany part of the country westward of the Stony or France to the United States, were those indicated by nature— namely, the high 
Rocky mountains.”” That coovention 1s now in force, and bas coutinued to b- lands separating the waters of the Mississippi from those falling into the 
so since the expiration of that of 1818. by the joint operation of the two, our Pacific. 
right to be considered the party in possession, and all the claims we had tothe From the acquisition, then, of Louisiana, as it was received from France, it 
territory while in possession, are preserved in as full vigor as they were at the seems clear that the United States can deduce no claim to territory west of 
date of its restoration in 1818, without being affected or impaired by the set- the Rocky mountains. But evenif it were otherwise, and if France had even 
tlements since made by the subjects of Great Britain. possessed or asserted a claim to territory west of the R cky mountains, as ap- 
Time, indeed, so far from impairing our claims, has greatly strengthened pertaining to the territory of Louisiava, that claim, whatever it might be, was 
them, since that period ; for, since then, the treaty of Florida transferred tous necessarily transferred to Spain when Louisiana was ceded to that power in 
all the rights, claims, and pretensions of Spain to the whole territory, as has 1762, and of course became subject to the provisions of the treaty between 
been stated. In consequence of this, our claims to the portion drained by the Spain and Great Britain of 1790, which effectually abrogated the claim of 
Columbia river—the point now the subject of consideration— have been much Spain to exclusive domimion over the unoccupied parts of the American con- 
strengthened, by giving us the incontestable ciaim to the discovery of the mouth tinent. 
of the river by Heceta, above stated. But it is not in this particular only that | To the observations of the American plenipotentiary respecting the effect of 
it has operated in our favour. Our well-founded claim, grounded on continuity, continuity in furnishing a claim to territory, the undersigned has not failed to 
has greatly strengthened, during the same period, by the rapid advance of our pay due attention; but he submits that what is said on this head may more 
population towards the territory—its great increase, especially in the valley of properly be considered as demonstrating the greater degree of interest which 
the Mississippi—as well as the greatly increased faciluy of passing to the ter | \the United Siates povsess by reason of contiguity in acquiring territory in that 
ritory by more accessible routes, and the far strouger and rapidly swelling tide ‘direction, than as affecting, in any way, the question of right. 
of population that has recently commenced flowing into it. _ The undersigned will endeavour to show hereafter that, in the proposal put 
When the first conveution was concluded, in 1818, our whole populationdid in on the part of Great Britain, the natural expectations of the United States, 
not exceed nine millions of people. The portion of it inhabiting the States in ou the ground of contiguity, have not been dist garded. 
the great valley of the Mississippi was probably under one million seven bun = Next comes to be examined the claim derived from Spain. 
dred thousand—of which not more than two hundred thousand were on the It must, indeed, be ecknowledged that, by the treaty of 1819, Spain did 
west side of the river. Now, our population may be safely estimated at not convey to the United Staies all that she had the power to dispose of on the 
less than nigeteen miilions—of which at least eight miilions inhabit the States north west coast of America, north of the 42d parallel of latitude : but she 
and Territories in the valley of the Mississippi, and of which upwards of one could not, by that transaction, annul or invalidate the rights which she had, by 
million are in the States and Territories west of that river This portion of a previous transaction, acknowledged to belong to another power. 
our populaticn is now increasing far more rapidly than ever, and will, inashort By the treaty of 28:5 October, 1790, Spain acknowledged in Great Britain 
time, fill the whole tier of States on its western bank. certain rights with respect to those parts of the western coast of America not 

To this great increase of population, especially in the valley of the Missisip- already occupied. 
pi, may be added the increased facility of reaching the Oregou teritory, in, This acknowledgment had reference especially to the territory which forms 
consequence of the discovery of the remarkable pass in the Kocky Mountais the subject of the pre-eut negotiation. If Spain could not make good her own 
at the head of the La Platte. The depression is so great, and the pass so mgt to exclusive dominion over those regions still less could she confer such 
smooth, that loaded waggons now pass with facility from Missouri to the navi a right o. another power; and henee Great Britain argues that from nothing 
gable waters of the Columbia river, These joint causes have had the effect deduced from the treaty of 1819 ca. the United States assert a valid claim to 
of turning the current of our population towards the territory, and an emigra- exclusive dominion over any part of the Oregon territory. 
tion estimated at not less than one thousand during the last and fifteen hundred , There remai:s to be considered the claim edvanced bv the United States on 
the present year has flowed into it. The current thus commenced will no doobr the grovnd of prior discovery and prior exploration and settlement 
continue to flow with increased volume hereafter. Vhere can then be nodoub! In that part of ine m:uwrandum of the American plenipotentiary which 
now that the operation of the saine causes which impelled our population west- speaks of the Spanis? title. 1 is stated that the mouth of the river, afterwards 
ward from the shores of the Atlantic across the Alleghany to the vailey of the called the U-lumbia river, was iirct discovered by the Spanish navigator Heceta. 
Mississippi, will impel them onward with accuaiviatiog force across ihe Rocky | he admission of tbis act would appear to be altogether irreconcilable with a 
mountains into the valley of the Columbia, and that the whole region drained ciaim to priority of discovery from anything accomplished by Captain Gray. 
by it is destined to be peopled by us. To one, and to one only, of those commanders, can be conceded the merit of 

Such are our claims to that portion of the territory, and the grovnds on Jirst discovery If Heceta’s claim is ackuowledged, then Captain Gray is no 
which they rest. ‘The undersigned believes them to be wel! founded, and trusts |longer the discoverer of the Culumbiarver. If, on the other hand, preference 
that the British plenipotentiary will see in them sufficient reasous why he should is given to the achievement of Captain Gray tuen Hec tas discovery ceases 

decline his proposal. , to ve of any value. ut it is argued that the United States now represent both 

The undersigned plenipotentiary abstains, for the present, from presenting titles—the title of Heceta and the title of Gray ; and, therefore, that under 
the claims whick the United States may have to other portions of the terri- one or the other, it matters not which, enough can be shown to es'ablixh acase 
tory. __ (of prior discovery, as against Great Britain, This may be true as far as re- 
The undersigned avails himself of this occasion to renew to the British lates to the act of first seeing and first entering the mouth of the Columbia 
plenipotentiary assurances of his bigh cousideration. _ fiver; but if the Spanish claim o: prior discovery is to prevail whatever rights 

R. Paxenuam, Esq, &c., &c , dc. J. ©, CALHOUN. — may thereon be founded are necessarily re tricted by the stipulations of the 

SerremBer J2, 1844, | treaty of 1890, which forbid a claim to exclusive possession. 

The undersigned, British plenipotentiary, has studied, with much interest | Jf the act of Captain Gray, In passing the bar and actually entering the 
and attention, the statement presented by the American plenipotentiary, setting Tver, Is to supercede the discovery of the entrance —which is al! that is attri- 
forth the grounds on which he declines ‘he proposal offered by the British ple- buted to Heceta —tien, tae principle of progressive or gradual discovery being 
nipotentiary asa compromise of the difficulties of the Oregon question, The adinitted as conveying, in proportion to the extent of discovery or exploration, 
arrangement contemplated by that proposal would, in the estimation of the superior rights, the operations of Vancouver in entering, surveying, and ex- 
American plenipotentiary, have the effect of restricting the possessions of the ploring, to a considerable distance inland, the river ( olumbia, would, as a re- 
United States to limits far more circumscribed than their claims clearly entitle cessary consequence, su; ercede the discovery of Cap‘ain Gray, to say nothing 
them to ,of the act of taking possession in the name of his soverergn—which ceremony 

The claims of the United States to the portion of territory drained by the was duly performed and authentically recorded by Captain Vancouver. 
Columbia river are divided into those adduced by the United States in their This brings us to an examination of the confl cting claims of Great Britain 
own proper right, and those which itey bave derived from France and Spain. and the Unived States on the ground of discovery, which may be said to form 

The former, as against Great Britain, tuey ground on priority of discovery the essential point in the discussion ; for it has above been shown thet the claim 
and priority of exploration and settlement : derived from France must be considered as of little or no weight, while that 

The claim derived from France originates in the treaty of 1803, by which derived from Spain, in as far as relates to exclusive dominion, 1s neutralised 
Louisiana was ceded tothe United States, with all its rights and appurienances, by the stipulations of the Nootka convention ; 
as fully and in the samme manner as they lad been acquired by the French re {t will be admitted that when tho United States became an independent 
public ; and the claim devived from Spain is founded on the treaty concluded /pation, they possessed no claim, direct or indirect, io the Columbia territory. 
with that power in the year 1819, whereby his Cathulic Majesty ceded to the Their western boundary ia ‘hose days wageefined by the treaty of 1783 Great 
United States all his rights, claims, and pretensions to the territories lying east j Sritain, on tbe contrary, had a that time already directed her attention to the 

and north of a certain line terminating on the Pacific, in the 42d degree of northwest coast of America—as is s:ifliciently shown by the voyage and dis- 
no rth latitude. coveries of Captain Cook, who, in 1778, visited and explored a great portion 

Departing from the order in which these three separate claims are »resen ed of it, from latitude 44° northwards i 

by the American plenipotentiary, the British plenipotentiary will first beg leave | That Great Britain was the first to acquire what may be called a beneficial 
to observe, with regard to the claim derived from France, that he has nut been interest in those regions, by commercial intercourse, will not, either be denied. 
able to discover any evidence tending to establish the beiief that Louisiana, as ‘n proof of this fact. we have the voyages of several British subjects, who 
originally possessed by France, afterwards transferred to Spain, then retraceded ‘visited the coast and adjacent islands previously to the dispute with Spain ; 
by Spain to France, and uliimately ceded by the latter power to the United aud that her commere, actual as well as prospective, in that part of the world, 
States, extended in a westerly direction beyond the Rocky Mountaios There was considered a matter of great national importance, is shown by the resolute 
is, on the other hand, strong reason to supuose that, at the time when Louis- measures which she took for its protection when Spain manifested a disposition 
jana was ceded to the United States, its acknowledged wesiern boundary was (0 interfere w.th it. é 
the Rocky mountains. Such appears to have been the opinion of President) ‘The discoveries of Meares, in 1788, and the complete survey of the coast 
Jofferson, under whose auspices the acquisition of Louisiana was accom «nd its ad jaceni islands, from about latitude 40° northwards, which was effected 
plished. by Captain Vancouver, in !792, 1793, and 1794, would appear to give to Great 

In a letter written by him in August, 1803, are to be found the following Britain, as against the United States, as strong a claim, on the ground of dis- 

words ; jcovery and exploration coastwise, as can well be imagined, limited only 
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what was accomplished by Captain Gray at the mouth of the Columbia—which| 
as far as discovery is concerned, forms the strong point on the American side 
of the question. 

In point of accuracy and authenticity, it is believed that the performances 
of Cook and Vancouver stand pre-eminently superior to those of any other 
country whose vessels had in those days visited the northwest coast ; while in 
point of value and importance, surely the discovery of a single harbour. al- 
though at the mouth of an important river, cannot, as giving a claim to territo-| 
ry, be placed in competition with the vast extent of discovery and survey ac- 
complished by the British navigators. 

As regards exploration inland, entire justice must be done to the memorable 
exploit of M. M Lewis and Clarke ; but those distinguished travellers were 
not the first who effected a passage across the Oregon Territory from the 
Rocky Mountains to the Pacific. As far back as 1793, that feat had been ac-. 
complished by Mackenzie, a British subject. Jn the course of this expedition, 
Mackenzie explored the upper waters of a river, since called Frazer's river, 
which, in process of time, was traced to its junction with the sea, near the 49th 
degree of latitude ; thus forming, in point of exploration, a counterpoise to the 


exploration of that part of the Columbia which was first visited by Lewis and; 
Clarke. 
Priority of settlement is the third plea on which the American claim proper! 
is made to rest. 
In 1811, an establishment for the purpose of trade was formed at the south 
side of the Columbia river, near to its mouth, by certain American citizens. 
This establishment passed during the war iato tle hands of British subjects ; 
but it was restored to the American government in the year 1818, by an under-. 
standing between the two governments. Since then, it has not, however, 
been in reality occupied by Americans. 
ment. 
The American plenipotentiary lays some stress on the admission attributed 
to Lord Castlereagh, then principal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, that. 
“the American government had the most ample right to be reinstated and to 
be considered the party in possession while treating of the title.’ The under-! 
sgned is not inclined to dispute an assertion resting on such respectable au | 
thority. But he must observe, in the first place, that the reservation implied 
by the words ‘‘ while treating of the title,’’ exclude any inference which might 
otherwise be drawn from the preceding words prejudicial to the title of Great 
Britain ; and further, that when the authority of the American minister is 
thus admitted fur an observation which is pleaded against England, it is but) 
fair that, on the part of the United States, credit should be given to Englane 
for the authenticity of a despatch from Lord Castlereagh to the British minister, 
at Washington, which was communicated verbally to the government of the, 
United States, when the restoration of the establishment called Astoria, or Fort 
George, was in contemplation, containing a complete reservation of the right+ 
of England to the territory at the mouth of the Columbia—(Statement of the 
British plenipotentiaries, Dec. 1826.) ‘ 
In fine, the present state of the question between the two governments ap-| 
eo to be this : Great Britain possesses and exercises in common with the, 
nited States aright of joint occupancy in the Oregon Territory, of which} 
right she can be divested, with respect to any part of that territory, only by an 
equitable partition of the whole between the two powers. 


It is, for obvious reasons, desirable that such a partition should take place as!) 


soon as possible ; and the difficulty appears to be in devising a line of demar-| 
cation which shall leave to each party that precise portion of the territory best 
suited to its interest and convenience. 

The British government entertained the hope that by the proposal lately sub-| 
mitted for the consideration of the American government, that object would 
have been accomplished. 

According to the arrangement therein contemplated, the northern boundary | 
of the United States west of the Rocky mountains would for a considerable, 
distance be carried along the same parallel of latitude which forms their north: | 
ern boundary of the eastern side of those mountains—thus uniting the present 
eastern boundary of the Wregon Territory with the western boundary of the) 
United States from the 49th parallel downwards. 

From the point where the 49thdegree of latitude intersects the northeastern! 
branch of the Columbia river, (called, in that part of its course, Mc(ii‘livray's| 
tiver,) the proposed line of boundary would be along the middle of that river 
tll it joins the Columbia ; then along the middle of the Columbia to the ocean 
—the navigation of the river remaining perpetually free to both parties. 

In addition, Great Britain offers a separate territory on the Pacific, possess-| 
ing an excellent harbour, with a further understanding that any port or ports, | 


This 1s the case of priority of settle-|, 


‘region drained by the Columbia, which may be emphatically called the river of 


iment can be made with respect to a portion of the territory in« ispuic, wile a 
‘claim is reserved to any portion of the remainder. ‘ 
| The undersigned, British plenipotentiary, has the honour to renew to the 
‘American plenipotentiary the assurance of his high consideration. 

R. PAKENHAM, 
Department or State, Washington, 20th September, 1844. 
| The undersigned, American plenipotentiary, has read with attention the 
‘counter statement of the British plenipotentiary, but without weekening his 
confidence in the validity of the title of the United States to the territory, as 
set forth in his statement, (marked A.) As therein set forth, it rests, in the 
‘first place, as priority of discovery, sustained by their own proper claims and 
those derived from Spain through the treaty of Florida. 
| The undersigned does not understand the counter statements as denying that 
‘the Spanish navigators was the first to discover and explore the cutire coasts 
‘of the Oregon Territory ; nor that Heceta was the first that discovered the 
‘mouth of the Columbia river ; nor that Captain Gray was the first to pass its 
bar, enter its mouth, and sail up its stream ; not that these, if jointly held by 
ithe United States, would give them the priority of discovery which they claim. 
‘On the coutrary, it would seem that the counter-statement, from the ground it 
\takes, admits such would be the case on that supposition; forit assumes that 
Spain, by the Nootka Sound canvention in 1790, divested herself of al! claims 
‘to the territory, founded on the prior discovery and explorations of hernaviga- 
\tors ; and that she could consequently transfer none to the United States by 
ithe treaty of Florida. Having put aside the claims of Spain by (u's assump- 
‘tion, the counter statement next attempts to oppose the claims of the United 
\States by those founded on the voyages of Captains Gray and Meares, ard to 
lsupersede the discovery of Captain Gray on the ground that Vancouver sailed 
farther up the Columbia river than he did, although he effected it by the aid of 
his discoveries and charts. 
| It will not be expected of the undersigned that he should seriously undertake 
‘to repel what he is constrained to regard as a mere assumption, unsustained 
‘by anyreason. It is sufficient, on his part, to say that, in his opinion, there is 
‘nothing in the Nootka Sound convention, or in the transactions which !ed to it, 
or in the circumstances attending it, to warrant the assumption. The con- 
\vention relates wholly to other subjects, and contains not a word in reference to 
ithe claims of Spain. It is on this assumption the counter-statement rests its 
[objection to the well-founded American claims to priority of discovery. With- 
out it, there would not be a plausible objection left to ther. 

The two next claims on which the United States res: their title to the terri- 
tory, as set forth in statement A, are founded on their own proper right; and 
icannot possibly be effected by the assumed claims of Great Britain, derived 
‘trom the Nootka convention. ‘The first ofthese is priority of discavery and 
exploration of the head waters, and upper portions of the Columbia 
iriver, by Lewis & Clarke ; by which that great stream was frst brought to 
\the knowledge of the world, with the exception of a smal! portion near the 
ocean, including its mouth. ‘This the counter statement admits ; bot attempts 
\to set off against it the prior discovery of Mackenzie of the head waters of 
\Prazier’s river—quite an inferior stream, which drains the northera portion of 
jthe territory. It isclear, that whatever right Great Britain may derive from 
this discovery, it can, in no degree, affect the right of the United States to the 


ithe territory. 

The next of these, founded on their own proper right, is priority of setile 
‘ment. Itisnot demied by the counter statement, that we formed the first set- 
jtlements in the portion of the territory dramed by the Columbia river; nor 
\does it deny that Astoria, the most considerable of them, was restored, under 
\the third article of the treaty of Ghent, by agents on the part of Great Britain 
\duly authorized to make the restoration, to an agent on the part of the United 
States duly authorized to receive it Nor does itdeny that in virtue thereof, 
thev have the right to be reinstated, and considered the party in possession 
while treating of the title, as was admitted by Lord Castlereagh in the nezo- 
tiation of 1818, nor that the convention of 1818, signed a few days after the 
restoration, and that of 1827, which is still in force, have preserved and per- 
petuated until now all the rights they possessed to the territory ot the time, 
imeluding that of being restated and considered the party in possession while 
the question of title is depending, as isuow the case. [t is true, it altempts 
\to weaken the effect of these implied admissions—in the first place, by desig- 
ne positive treaty stipulations as an * understanding between the two 
governments ;”’ but a change of phraseology cannot possibly transform 
‘treaty obligations into a mere understanding; and, in the next place, 
‘by stating that wehave not, since the restoration of Astoria, actu- 
‘ally occupied it ; but that cannot possibly affect our right to be reinstated, 


whether on Vancouver’s island or on the coutinent, south of the 49th parallel, iand to be considered in possession, secured to us by the treaty of Ghent, in- 
to which the United States might desire to have access; shall be made free! plied in the act of restoration, 2nd since preserved by positive treaty stipulations. 
ports. ; |\Nor can all the remarks of the counter statement in reference to Lord Castle- 

It is believed that by this arrangement ample justice would be done to the, reagh's admissioa weaken our right of possession, secured by the treaty, end 


claims of the United States, on whatever ground advanced, with relation to the 
Oregon Territory. As regards extent of territory, they would obtain, acre for 
acre, nearly half of the entire territory to be divided. As relates to the navi- 
gation of the principal river, they would enjoy a perfect equality of right with 
Great Britain, and, with respect to harbors, it will be seen that Great Britain 
shows every disposition to consult their convenience in that particular. Cn the 
other hand, were Great Britain to abandon the line of the Columbia as a fron 
tier, and to surrender her right to the navigation of that river, the prejudice 
occasioned to her by such an arrangement would, beyond a proportion, exceed 
the advantage accruing to the United States from the possession of a few more 
oa miles of territory. It must be obvious to every impartial investigator 
of the subject, that by adhering to the line of the Columbia, Great Britain is 
not influenced by motives of ambition with reference to extent of territory, 
but by considerations of utility, not to say necessity, which cannot be lost sight 
of, and for which allowance ought to be made, in an arrangement professing 
to be based on considerations of mutual convenience and advantage. 

The undersigned believes that he has now noticed all the arguments advanced 
by the American plenipotentiary in order to suow that the United States are) 
fairly entitled to the entire region drained by the Columbia river. He sin- 
cerly regrets that their views on this subject should difler in so many essential 
respects. 

Tt remains for him to request that, as the American piew:poier*>ry declines| 
the proposal offered on the part of Great Britain he will have th. goodness to 
state what arrangement he is, on the part of the United States, prepared to 

pose for an equitable adjustment of the question ; and more especially that 
will have the goodness to define the nature and extent of the claims which 
the United States may have to portions of the territory, to which allusion is 
made in the concluding part of his statement ; as it is obvious that no arrange- 


tts formal and uncuaditional restoration by duly authorized agents. It is en 
‘these, and not on the denial of the authenticity of Lord Castlereagh’s despatch, 
that the United States rest their right of possession, whatever verbal commu- 
‘nication the British minister may have made at the time to our Secretary of 
State ; and it is on these that they may safely rest it, setting aside altogether 
the admission of Lord Castlereagh. 

The next claims on which our title to the territory rest are those derived 
from Spain by the treaty ceding Louisiana to the United States, including 
those she derived from Great Britain by the treaty of 1763. It established the 
Mississippi as “the irrevocable boundary between the territories of France and 
Great Britain ; and thereby the latter surrendered to France al! her claims on 
ithis continent west of that river, including, of course, all within the chartered 
limits of her then colonies, which extended to the Pacific ocean. On these, 
janited with those of France as the possessor of Louisiana, we rest our claim 
of continuity, as extending to that ocean, without an opposing claim, except 
that of Spain, which we have since acquired, and consequeutly removed, 
iby the treaty of Florida. 
| The existence of these claims the counter statement denies on the authority 
lof Mr. Jefferson; but, as it appears to the undersigned, without edequate 
‘reasons. He does not understand Mr. Jefferson as denying that the United 
‘States acquired any claims to the Oregon territory by the acquisition of Lovis- 
jana, either in his letter of 1803, referred to by the counter statement, and from 
which it gives an extract, or in the document of 1807, to which it also refers. 
\{t is manifest, from the extract itself, thatthe object of Mr. Jefferson was jot 
to state the extent of the clauns acquired with Louisiana, but simply to state 
|how far its unquestioned boundaries extended ; and these he limits westward- 
‘ly by the Rocky mountains. [t is, in like manner, manifested from the docu- 
|ment, as cited by the counter-statement, that his object was not tv ceny that 
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our claims extended to the territory, but simply to express his opinion of the 


impolicy, in the then state of our relations with Spain, of bringiog them for- 
ward. ‘This, so far from denying that we had claims, admits them by the 
clearest implication. If, indeed, in either case, his opinion had been equivo-| 
cally expressed, the prompt measures adopted by him to explore the territory, 
after the treaty was negotiated, but before it was ratified, clearly show that it 


was bis opinion not ouly that we had acquired claims to it, but bighly impor-), 


tant claims, which deserved promp: attention. 


{un addition to this denial of our claims to the territory onthe authority of | 


Mr. Jefferson, which the evidence relied on does not seem to sustain, the 
counter statement intimates an objection to continuity as the foundation of a 
right, on the ground that it may more properly be considered (to use his own 
words) as demonstrating the greater degree of interest which the United 
States possessed by reason of contiguity in acquiring territory in a westward 
direction. Contiguity may, indeed, be regarded as one of the elements consti- 
tuting the right of continuity~-which is more comprehensive—and is necessa 
nly associated with the right of occupancy, as has been shown in statement A 
I: also shows that the Jaws which usages have established in the application of 
the right to this continent, give to the European settlements on its eastern 
coasts an indefinite extension westward. Jt is now too late for Great Britain to 
deny a right on which she has acted so long, and by which she bas profited so 
much ; or to regard it as mere facility, not affecting in any way the question, 
of right. On what other right bas she extended her claims westwardly to the 
Pacific ocean from her settlements around Hudson's bay 1? or expelled France 
from the east side of the Mississippi, in the war which terminated in 1763? 

As the assumption of the couvter statement, that Louisiana, while in the 
possession of Spain, became subject to the Nootka Sound convention—which, 
it is alleged, abrogated all the claims of Spain to the territory, including 
those acquired with Louisiana—it will be time enough to consider it, after it 
sbali be attempted to be shown that such, inreality, wasthe effect. In the 
mean time, the United States must continue to believe that they acquired from 
France, by the treaty of Louisiana, important and substantial claims to the 
territory. 

The undersigned cannot assent to the conclusion to which, on a review of 
the whole ground, the counter-statement arrives, that the present state of the 
question is, that Great Britain possesses and exercises, in common with the 
United States, right of joint occupancy in the Oregon territory, of which she 
can be divested only by an equitable partition of the whole between the two 


[ I avai! myself of this occasion to renew to you the assurance of my distin- 


guished consideration. 
J.C. CALHOUN. 
The Right Hon, R. Paxkenuam, &c. 


Department or Stare, Washington, 12th July, 1845. 

| The undersigned, Secretary of the United States, now proceeds to resume 
ithe negociation on the Oregon question, at the point where it was left by his 
predecessor. 

| The British plenipotentiary, in his note to Mr. Calhoun of the 12th Sep- 
jtember last, requests ‘* that, as the American plenipotentiary declines the pro- 
posal offered on the part of Great Britain, he will have the goodness to state 
oe arrangement he is, on the part of the United States, prepared to pro 

oe an equitable adiustment of the question ; and more especially that be will 
{have the goodness to define the nature and extent of the claims which the 
|United States may have to other portions of the territory to which allusion is 
made in the concluding part of his statement, as it is obvious that no arrange- 
ment can be made with respect to a part of the territory in dispute, while a 
‘claim is reserved to any portion of the remainder.” 

_ The Secretary of State will now proceed, (reversing the order in which these 
irequests have been made,) in the first place, to present the title of the United 
‘States to the territory north of the valley of the Columbia ; and will then pro- 
|pose, on the part of the President, the terms upon which, in his opinion, this 
‘long pending controversy may be justly and equi-ably terminated between the 
\parties. 

P The title of the United States to that portion of the Oregon territory between 
| the valley of the Columbia and the Russian line, in 54deg. 40min. north lati- 
jtude, 1s recorded in the Florida treaty. Under this treaty, dated on the 22d 
‘February, 1819, Spain ceded to the United States all her * rights, claims, and 
pretensions” to any territories west of the Rocky Mountains and north of 42d 
iparallet of latitude. We contend that, at the date of this cession, Spa'n had 
ja god title, as against Great Britain, to the whole Oregon territory ; and, if 
jthis be established, the question is then decided in favour of the United 
|Staies. 

| But the American title is now encountered at every step by declaration that 
iwe hold it subject to all the conditions of the Nootka Sound convention be- 
tween Great Britain and Spain, signed at the Escurial on the 28th of October, 
1790. Great Britain contends that, under this convention, the title of Spain 


powers. He claims, and he thinks he has shown, aclear title on the part of 
the United States to the whole region drained by the Columbia,with the right of 
being reiastated,and considered the party in possession while treating of the title 
—in which character he must insist on their being considered,in conformity with 
positive treaty stipulations. He cannot therefore, consent that they should be 
regarded, duriug the negotiation, merely as occupants in common with Great 
Britain. Norcan he, while thus regarding their rights, present a counter-pro- 
posal, based un the supposition of a joint occapancy merely, until the ques- 
tion of title to the territory is fully discussed. It is, in his opinion, only after 


|was limited to a mere common right of joint occupancy with herself, over the 
\whole territory. To employ the language of the British plenipotentiary : “ If 
Spain could not make good her own right of exclusive dominion over those 
jregions, still less could she confer such a right on another power ; and hence 
\Great Britain argues that from nothing deduced from the treaty of 1819 can 
the United States asser! a valid claim to executive dominion over any part of 
the Oregon territory. Hence it is that Great Britain, resting her pretensions 
lon the Nootka Sound convention, has necessarily limited her claim to a mere 
jright of joint occupancy over the whole territory, in common with the United 
‘States, as the successor of Spain, leaving the right of exclusive dominion in 


sucha discussion which shall fully present the titles of the parties respectively 
to the territory, that their claims to it can be fairly and satisfactorily adjusted 
The United States desire only what they deem themselves justly entitled to, 
and are unwilling to take less. With their present opinion of their title, the 
British plenipotentiary must see that the proposal which he made at the second 
conference, and which he more fully sets forth in his counter statement, falls 
far short of what thev believe themselves justly entitled to. 

In reply to the request of the British plenipotentiary, that the undersigned 
should define the niture and ex'ent of the claims which the United States 
have to other portions of the territory, and to which allusion is made in the 
concluding part of siatement A. he has the honor to inform him, in general 
terms that they are derived from Spain by the Florida treaty, and are founded 
on the d scoveries and explorations of her navigators ; and which they must 
regard as giving them a right to the extent to which thev can be established, 
unless a better can be opposed. J. C. CALHOUN, 

The Right Hon. R. Paxennam, &c. 

Mr. Pakenham to Mr. Calhoun. 
Wasuine ron, January 15, 1845. 

Sir : I did not fail to communicate to her Majesty's government all that had 
passed between us, with reference to the question of the Oregon boundary, up 
tu the end of last September, as detailed in the written statements interchanged 
by us, and in the protocols of our conferences. 

’ Those papers reimain under the consideration of ber Majesty's governmeut ; 
and I have reason to believe that, at no distant period, ! shall be put in posses 
sion of the views of her Majesty’s government on the several points which be- 
came most prominent in the course of the discussion. 

But considering, on the ove band, the impatience which is manifested in the 
United States for a settlement of this question, and on the other, the length of 
time which would probably be still required to effect a satisfactory adjustment 
of it between the two governments, it has occurred to her Majesty’s govern- 
ment that, ouder suéh circumstances, no more fair or honorable mode of settling 
the question could be adopted than that of arbitration 

This proposition | am accordingly authorized to offer for the consideration 
of the government of the United States ; and, under the supposition that it 
may be found acceptable, further to suggest that the consent of both parties to 
such a course of proceeding being recorded by an interchange of notes, the 
choice of an arbiter, and the mode in which their respective cases shall be laid 
before him, may hereafter be made the subject of a more formal agreement 
between the two governments. 

I have the honor to be, with high consideration, sir, your obedient servant, 

R. PAKENHAM. 

Hon. Joun C, 

Mr. Calhoun to Mr. Pakenham 
Deevrrment or State, Washington, Jan 21, 1845. 

Sir: [have laid before the President your communication of the 15th 
instant, offering, on the part of her Majesty's government, to submit the set- 
tlement of the question between tue two countries in reference to the Oregon 
territory to arbitration. We 

The President instructs me to iniorm you, that, while he unites with her 
Majesty’s government in the desire to see the question settled as early as may 
be practicable, he canuot accede to the offer. 

Having all other reasons for declining It, it is sufficient to state, that he con- 
tinues to entertain the hope that the question may be settled by the negotiation 
now pending between the two countries ; and that he is of the opinion it would 

be unadvisable to entertain a proposal to resortto any other mode so long as 
there is hope of arriving at a satisfactory settlement by negotiation ; and es- 


jabeyance. 

It is, then, ofthe first importance that we should ascertain the true construc- 
|tion and meaning of the Nootka Sound convention. 
| If it should appear that this treaty was transient in its very nature—that it 
conferred upon Great Britain no right but that of merely trading with the In- 
dians whilst the country should remain unsettled, and making the necessary es- 
jtablishments for this purpose—that it did not interfere with the ultimate sove- 
‘reignty of Spain over the territory—and above all, that it was annulled by the 
war between Spain and Great Britain in 1796, and has never since been re- 
newed by the parties—then the British claim to any portion of this territory 
will prove to be destitute of foundation. 

It is unnecessary to detail the circumstances out of which this convention 
arose. It is sufficient to say that John Meares, a British subject, sailing under 
the Portuguese flag, landed at Nootka Sound, in 1788, and made a temporary 
establishment there for the purpose of building a vessel ; and that the Span- 
iards,in 1789,took possession of this establishment under the orders of the Vice- 
roy of Mexico, who claimed for Spain the exclusive sovereignty of the whole 
territory ou the northwest coast of America up tothe Russian line. Meares 
appealed to the British government for redress against Spain and the danger 
‘of war between the two parties became immiuent ‘This was prevented by the 
conclusion of the Nootka Sound convention. ‘That convention provides, by 
‘its first and second articles, for the restoration of the lands and buildings, of 
which the subjects of Great Britain had been dispossessed by the Spaniards, 
land the payment of an indemnity for the injuries sustained. This indemnity 
was paid by Spaia: but no sufficient evideuce has been adduced, that either 
|Nootka Sound, or any other spot upon the coast, was ever actually surrendered 
‘by that power to Great Britain. All we know with certainty, is, that Spain 
continued in possession of Nootka Sound until 1795, when she voluntarily 
abandoned the place. Since that period, no attempt has been made (unless 
very recently) by Great Britain, or her subjects, to occupy either this, or any 
other part of Vancouver's Island. It is thus manifest, that she did not form- 
erly attach much importance to the exercise of the rights, whatever they 
may have been, which she had acquired under the Nootka Sounc convention, 

The only other portion of this convention important for the present discus- 
sion, will be found in the third and fifth articles. They are as follows :— 
** Art. 3. In order to strengthen the bonds of friendship, and to preserve in 
future a perfect harmony and good understanding between the two contracting 
parties, it is agreed that their respective subjects shall not be disturbed or mo- 
lested, either in navigating or carrying on their fisheries in the Pacific ocean, 
orin the South seas, or in landing on the coasts of those seas in places not al- 
ready occupied, for the purpose of carrying on their commerce with the natives 
of the country, or of making settlements there ; the whole subject, neverthe- 
less, to the restrictions specified in three following articles.” The material 
one of which is: “ Art. 5. As well in the places which areto be restored to 
the British subjects, by virtue of the first article, as in ail other parts of the 
northwestern coasts of North America, or of the islands adjacent, situated to 
‘the north of the parts ofthe said coast already occupied by Spain, wherever 
the subjects of either of the two powers shall have made settlements since the 
‘month of April, 1789, or shall hereafter make any, the subjects of the other 
shall have free access, and shall carry on their trade without any disturbance 
or molestation.” 

It may be observed as a striking fact which must have an important bearing 
against the claim of Great Britain, that this convention, which was dictated b 
her to Spain, contains no provision impairing the ultimate sovereignty whic 
that power had asserted for nearly three centuries over the whole western side 
of North America as far north as the 61st degree of latitude, and which had 


pecially to one which might rather retard than expediate its final adjustment. 


never been seriously questioned by any European nation, This right had been 
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maintained by Spain withthe most vigilant jealously, ever since the discovery|an irresistible infereuce, admitted that she had acquired no right under it to 
of the American continent, and had been acquiesced in by a!i European go-| trade with the colonies or remut— territories of Spain when she obtaineda stip- 
vernments. It had been admitted even beyond the latitude of S4deg. 40’ ulation in the same treaty, that, * in events of the commerce of Spanish 
north, by Russia, then the only power having claims which could come in col- American possessions being opened to foreign nations, his Catholic Majesty 
lision with Spain ; and that, too, under a sovereign peculiarly tenacivus of the promises that Great Britain shall be admitted to trade with those possessions 
territorial rights of her empire. This will appear from the letter of the Count as the most favoured nation ” 
de Fernan Nunez, the Spanish ambassador at Paris, to M. de Montmoria.the' But even if the first additional! article of the treaty of 18/4 were not thus 
Secretary of the Foreign Department of France, dated Paris, June 16th, 1790. expressly limited to the revival of (ue trade of Great Britain wita the kingdom 
From this letter, it seems that complaints had been made by Spain to the court of Spain in Europe. without reference to any other portivn of her dominions, 
of Russia against Russian subjects for violating the Spanish territory on the the Nootka Sound convention can never be embraced under the denomination 
northwest coast of America, south of the 61st degree of nurth latitude ; m of a treaty of commerce between the two powers. It eonteims no provisions 
consequence of which, that court, without delay, assurred the King of Spain whatever to grant or to regulate the trade between British and Spanish sub- 
“ that it was extremely sorry that the repeated orders issued to prevent the jects |tses-ential part, so far as concerns the present question, relates not to 
subjects of Russia from violating, in the smallest degree, the territory belong- any trade or commerce between the subjects of the respective powers. It 
ing to another power, should have been disobeyed.” ) merely prohibits the subjects of either trom disturbing or molesting those of 
This convention of 1790 recognizes no nght in Great Britain, either present the other in trading with third parties—the natives of the country. The 
or prospective, to plant permanent colonies on the northwest coast of America, “ grant of making setticmeuts,”’ whether understood in its broadest or most 
orto exercise such exclusive jurisdiction over any portion of it as is essentia! restricted sense, relates to lerritorial acquisition, and not to trade or commerce 
to sovereignty.—Great Britain obtained from Spain all she then desired—a in any imaginable form. Tne Nootka Sound convention, then, cannot, in any 
mere engagement that her subjects should ‘* not be disturbed or molested’’ sense, be considered a treaty of commerce ; and was uot therefore revived by 
“ in landing on the coasts of those seas in places not already occupied, for the the treaty of Madrid of 1814. When the warcommenced between Great 
purpose of carrying on their commerce with the natives of the country, or of Britain and Spain in 1796, several treaties subsisted between them, which 
making settlements there.” What kind of “settlements?” This is not were, both in ttle and substance, treaties of commerce. These, and these 
specified ; but surely their character and duration are limited by the object alone, were revived by the treaty of 1514. 
which the contracting parties had in view. They must have been such only That the British government itse|{ had no idea in 1818, that the Nootka 
as were necessary and proper * forthe purpose of carrying on commerce with Sound convention was then in force may be fairly inferred from their silence 
the natives of the country.”"— Were these settlements intended to expand into upon the subject during the whole negotiation of that year on the Oregon 
colonies, to expel the natives, to deprive Spain of her sovereign rights, and to) question. This convention was not once referred to by the British plenipoten- 
confer the exclusive jurisdiction over the whole territory on Great Britain !— tiaries. They then rested their claims vpon other foundations. Sarely that 
Surely, Spain never designed any such results ; and if Great Britain has obiain-| which is now their main reliance would not have escaped the observation of 
ed these concessions by the Nootka Sound convention, it has been by the most such statemen, had they then supposed it was in exisieuce 
extraordinary cunstruction ever imposed upon human language. But this con-| In view of all these considerations the undersigned respectfully submits that 
vention also stipulates that to these settlements which might be made by the if Great Britain has valid claimsto any portion of the Oregon territory, they 
one party, ‘* the subjects of the other shal! have free access, and shall carry must rest upon a better fuundation than that of the Nootka Sound conven- 
on their trade without any disturbance or molestation.” What trade? Cer- tov. 
tainly that “ with the natives of the country,” as prescribed in the third ar It is far from the intention of the undersigned to repeat the arguments thy 
ticle ; and this, from the very nature of things, could continue only whilst the which his predecessor (Mr. Calhoun) has demonstrated the American title 
country should remain in the possession of the Indians. On no other construc- * to the entire region drained by the Columbia mver and its branches.” He 
tion can this convention escape from the absurdities attributed te it by British has shown that to the United States belongs the discovery of the Columbia 
statesmen, when under discussion before the House of Commons ‘in every river, and that Captain Gray was the first civilized man who ever entered its 
lace in which we might settle, (said Mr.—afterwards Earl—Grey,) access) mouth, and sailed up its channel, baptizing the river itse!f with the name of 
was left for the Spaniards. When we might forma settlement on one hill, his vessel ; that Messrs Lewis & Clarke. under a commission from their gov- 
they might erect a fort on another; and a merchant must run all the risks of ernment, first explored the waters of this river almost from its head springs to 
a discovery, and all the expenses of an establishment, for a property which was the Pacific, passing the winter of 1805 and 1806 on its northern shore, near 
liable to be the subject of continual dispute, and could never be placed upon’ the ocean ; that the first settlement upon thistiver was made by acitizen of 
a permanent footing.” the United States, at Astoria ; and that the British government solemnly re- 
ost certainly this treaty was, in its very nature, temporary ; and the rights) cognised our right to the possession of this settlement, which had been cap- 
of Great Britain under it were vever intended to * be placed upon a perma tured during the war, by surrendering itup to the U. S.on the 6th day of 
nent footing.” It was to endure no Jonger than the existence of those peculiar) October, 1818, in obedience tu the treaty of Ghent. If the discovery of the 
causes which called it into being. Such a treaty, creating British and Spanish mouth of a river, followed up within a reasouedle ume by the first exploration, 
settlements intermingled with each other aud dotted over the whole surface of, both of its main channe! and its branches, and appropriated by the first set- 
the territory, wherever a British or Spanish merchant could fiud a sput iavor- tlements on its banks, do not constitute a iitle to the territory dramed by its 
able for trade with the Indians, never could have been intended for a perma- waters in the nation performing these acts, then the principles consecrated by 


nent arrangement between civilized nations. the practice of civilized nations ever since the discovery of the New World 
But whatever may be the true construction of the Nootka Sound convention,’ ust have lost their force These principles were necessary to preserve the 
it has, in the opinion of the undersigned, long since ceased to exist | peace of the world. Hed they not been enforced in practice, clashing claims 


The general rule of national Jaw ts, that war terininates all subsisting treaties (0 newly-discovercd territory, and perpetual! strife among the vations, would 
between the belligerent powers. Great Britain has maintamed this rule to its have been the inevitable resuli. 
utmost extent. Lord Bathurst, in negotiating with Mr. Adams in 1815 says, The title of the United States tothe entire region drained by the Columbia 
“ that Great Britain knows no exception to the rule that all treaties are put river and its branches, was perfect and complete before the oate of the treaties 
an end to by a subsequent war between the same parties.” Perhays the only of joimt occupation of October, 1818, and August, 1827 ; and under the express 
exception to this rule—if such it may be styled—is that of treaty recognizing provisions of these treaties. this title, whilst they endure, can never be im- 
certain sovereign rights as belonging to a nation, woich had previously existed paired by any act of the British government. In the strong language of the 
independently of any treaty engagement. These rights, which the treaty did treaty of 1827, * Lothimg contamed in this convention, or im the third article 
nut create but merely acknowledged, cannot be destroyed by war between the of the convention of 1818, hereby continued in force shall be construed to 
parties. Such was the acknowledgment of the fact by Great Britain, under, impatr, or in any manner affect, the claims which either of the contracting par- 
the definitive treaty of 1783, that the United States were “ free, sovereign, ties may have tu any part of the country westward ofthe Stony or Rocky 
and independent.” It will scarcely be contended that the Nootka Sound conven- mountains.” Had uot the convention contained this plain provision, whieh 
tion belongs to this class of treaties. It is difficult to imagine apy case in 4as prevented the respective parties from looking with jealousy on the 
which a treaty containing mutual engagements, still remaining unexecuted, occupation of portions of the territory by the citizens and subjects of 
would not be abrogated by war. The Nootka Sound convention is strictly of each other, its chief object—whicl wes to preserve peace and prevent 
this character. The declaration of war, therefore, by Spain against Great cvilisions in those distant regions—would have been entirely defeated. It 
Britain, in October, 1796, anoulled its provisions, and freed the pariies fiom is then manifest, that neither the grant of thie territery fir a term of 
its obligations. This whole treaty consisted of mutual express engagements years, made by Great Britain to the Hudson Bay Company in Decem- 
to be performed by the contracting parties. Its most important article (the ber, 1821, nor the extension of this gravt in 1538, nor the settlements, 
third in reference to the present discussion,) does not even grant, in affirmative t:ading posts, and forts, which have been established by that company under 
terms, the right to the contracting parties to trade with the Indians, and to! It, can, in the slightest degree, strengthen the British, or impair the American 
make settlements. tle to any portion of the Oregon territory. ‘The British clam is neither 
It merely engages, in negative terms that the subjects of the contracting) better nor worse than it was on the 20th October, 1819, the date of the first 
parties “shall not be disturbed or molested’’ in the exercise of these treaty Convention. ash 
privileges. Surely this is not such an engagement as will continue toexist im ‘The title of the United States to the valley of the Columbia is older than 
despite of war between the parties. Jt is gone forever unless it bas been re-, the Florida treaty of February, 1819, under which the United States ac- 
vived in express terms by the treaty of peace, or some other treaty between quired ali the nghts of Spain tothe northwest coast of Ameneca, sad exists 
the parties. Such is the principle of public law, and the practice of civilized) independently of its provisions Even suppos.ng, then,fihet the British con- 
nations. jstruction of the Nootka Sound convention were correct, it could not apply to 
Has the Nootka Sound convention been thus revived! This depends en-| this portion of the territury in dispute. A convention between Grest Britain 
tirely upon the true construction of the additional articles to the treaty of| and Spain, originating from a dispute concerning a petty trading establish- 
Madrid which were signed on the 20th of August 1814, and contained the ment at Nootka Sound, could not abrige the rights of other uations. Both 
only agreement between the parties since the war of 1796, forthe renewal of im public and private law, an agreement between two parties can never bind 
engagements existing previously Lo the latter date. The first of the additional! 'a third, without his consent, express or implied 
articles to this treaty provides as follows, ‘* It is agreed that, pending the ne-)_ The extraordinary proposition will scarcely be again urged, that our acquisi- 
getiation of a new treaty of commerce, Great Britain shall be admitted to trade ion of the tights of Spain under the Florida treaty can in any manoer 
with Spain upon the same conditions as those which existed previously to 1796; ‘weaken or impair our pre-existing title. It may often become expedient for 
all the treaties of commerce which at that period subsisted between the two) nations, as itis for individvals, to purchase an oulstanding ule merely for 
nations being hereby ratified and coufirmed.” | the sake of peace ; and it has never heretofore been imegined thet the ee- 
The first observation to be nade upon this article is, that it is confined in, quisition of such anew title rendered the old one less valid. Under this 
terms to the trade with Spain, and dues not embrace her colonies or remote, principle, a party having two titles would be contiued to his worst ; and forfeit 
territories. These had always been closed against foreign powers. Spain pis best. Our acquisition of the rights of Spain, then, under the Florida 
had never conceded the privilege of trading with her colonies to any pation,| treaty, whilst it cannot affect the prior iitle of the United States to the valley 
except in the single instance of the Asiento, which was abrogated in 1740 ; nor, of the Columbia, has rendered it more clear and unquestionevie before the 
did any of the treaties of commerce which were in force between the two na-||world. We havea perfect right to claim under both these ules; and the 
tions previously to 1795, make such a concession to Great Britain. That this) Spanish title alone, even if it were necessary to confine ourselves to it, would, 
is the true construction of the first additional article of the treaty of Madnd, jin the opinion of the President, be good as against Great Uritain, not merely 
appears conclusively from another part of the instrument, Great Britain, by ito the valley of the Columbia, but the whole territory of Oregon, 


at 

i 
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| 
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| 
| 
| 
| 


as it does on discovery, explora'ion, aud possession—a possession acknowledged) 


by a most solemn act of the British government itself—is sufficient assurance |upon millions on the score of expense. Even the preparation which would 


against all mnukind; whilst our superadded title derived from Spain extends, 
our exclusive rights over the whole territory in dispute as against Great Bri | 
tain. 

Such being the opinion of the President in regard to the title of the United 
States, he would not have consented to yield any portion of the Oregon terri 
tory, had he not found himself embarrassed, if not committed, by the acts of| 
his predecessors. ‘hey had uniformly proceeded on the principle of com | 
promise in all their negotiations. Indeed, the first question presented to him! 
after entering upon tne duties of his office, was, whether he should abruptly, 
terminate the negotiation which had been commenced and conducted between, 
Mr, Caihoun aud Mr. Pakenham on the principle avowed in the first protocol, 
not of contending for the whole territory in dispute, but of treating of the re | 
spective claims of the parties, * with tve view to es’ ablish a permanent boun-) 
dary between the two countries westward of the Rocky mountains.” 

In view of these facts, the President has determined to pursue the present) 
negotiation to its conclusion upen the principle of compromise in which it) 
commenced, and t» inake one more effort to adjust this long pending contro. 
versy. In this determination he trusts that the British government will re- 
cognize his sincere and anxious desire to cultivate the most friendly relations! 
between the two countries, and to manifest to the world that he is actuated by 
a spirit of moderation He has, therefore, instructed the undersigned again to 
propose to the government of Great Britain that the Oregon Territory sha!!! 


be divided between the two countries by the forty-ninth parallel of north fati-| 
tude from the Rocky mountains to the Pacific ocean; offering, at the same) 
time, to make free to Great Britain any port or ports on Vancouver's island, 
south of this parallel, which the British government may desire. He trusts’ 
that Great Britain may receive this proposition in the friendly spirit by which’ 
it was dictated, and that it may prove the stable foundation of lasting peace) 
and harmony between thetwo countries. The line proposed will carry out the) 
principles of continuity equally to both parties, by extending the limits both of 
ancient Louisiana and Canada to the Pacific along the same parallel of latitude: 
which divides them east of the Rocky mountains; and it will secure to each a 
sufficient number of commodious harbors on the northwest coast of America.) 

The undersigned avails himself of this occasion to re;ew to Mr. Pakenham 
the assurance of lis distinguished consideration. 


JAMES BUCHANAN. | 


would cost us an out-lay of $50,000,000. England is already arming; but 
as she is always obliged to keep extensive land and naval forces in pay, she 
can ‘* prepare” without so great a sacrifice. 

But what are sacrifices, we may be asked, where the national honor is 
concerted? Nothing; but what then? That word “ honor” is greatly 
abused. Jt is made the pretext for half the wars, and murders, and out- 
rages of all sorts, with which the world is filled. Doubtless our honor 
should be carefully guarded. But let us be sure that what we call honor is 
‘not infamy. We say a man is honorable in his dealings, when he takes no 
undue advantage of his tellow man; when he is as willing to do justice, as 
he is to receive it. Nations are but companies of individuals. The pub- 
lic sentiment of the world pronounces a verdict of approval upon generous 


‘|acts of individual nations, and condemns the opposite. When a nation is 


so punctilions in regard to an uncertain boundary, that sooner than make a 
reasonable abatement from its claims for the sake of peace, it will turn half 
the world into an Aceldama, under the pretence of defending its own honor, 
the world pronounces that nation a bad neighbor anda public nuisance. Its 
verdict is just. Let not the United States be that nation; no, nor yet Eng- 
and, 

A disputed territory, i. e. a territory to which neither of the claimants 
can pretend to a pertect title, is eminently a case for adjustment by com- 


jipromise. To call such a compromise, (supposing it to be a fair one) a sur- 


render of ows territory, or a portion of it, 1s an abuse of language and of 
fact. That is not wholly ours, to which we have not a perfect title. In 
adjusting the Oregon question by compromise, we no more surrender our 
territory, than Great Britain does hers. And this remark holds good, whether 
we consider the title of the two claimants equal, or unequal :—Whether, 
with the Washington Union, we consider the title of each as good to one 
part of Oregon as to any other part, or whether (as we think is unquestion- 
ibly true) the British title is best to the Northern part, and ours to the 
Southern and Central. In either case, Great Britain ‘ has rights” in Ore- 
vou; and so far as they extend, it is her territory—in the same sense as it 
is ours to the extent of our rights. The principle of compromise has been 
sanctioned by every Administration which has had anything to do with the 
igubject, not excepting that of President Polk. 

Although his offer of the 49th degree, with the freedom of any port in 


| Vancouver's Island South of that latitude, has been withdrawn, and although 
‘ithe negociation in its present shape is virtually at an end, yet we cannot 
“suppose him so bent on ruin for himself and his country, as to be unwilling 


The Right Hon. R. Paxennam, &c. 
[To be Continued.]} 


THE GREAT QUESTION. {| 
From the Journal of Commerce. 1} 
The quiescent policy recommended a year or two ago by Mr. Calhoun in | 
regard to Oregon, was at the time a sagacious policy, and would have se-|| 
cured to us eventually a larger share of Oregon than we shall be able to ob- | 
tain at present, either by negociation er etherwise. But that policy, we | 
conceive, is no longer applicable. The political waters are too much dis- 
turbed to admit of repose, without the removal of the exciting cause, The’ | 
question must now be settled ;—but how, is the great problem offered for;| 
solution to the statesmen and philanthropists of the two countries. It is) 
not to be denied that the failure of the recent negociation, and the cireum- | 
stances attending it, have added to the complication of the affair, and ren- | 
dered a peaceable adjustment of it wore difficult. ‘The blame of that fail-) 
ure must be heavy somewhere: and as at present advised, we fear a large} 
share of it rests upon our own government. We have not yet seen the! 
whole of the correspondence, but it appears certain,— | 
1. That while the British Minister offered more favorable terms than had | 
ever been offered before, the American government oflered /ess favorable 


to resume the negociation in another form. But whether Great Britain will, 


‘lof her own motion, make any new overture of the kind, is very doubtful, 


to say the least. If Mr. Pakenham has conformed strictly to his instruc- 


‘tions, and if his course in other respects is approved by the British govern- 


tnent, the only chance for the renewal of the negociation, is through the in- 
tervention of a third power. Such an intervention, it is to be hoped, may 
yet be offered, should it be found necessary. In the mean time, it becomes 
the friends of peace and humanity in both countries, to make their influence 
felt, by every means in their power. The spirit of war must be discoun- 
tenanced and denounced, as a means of redress too vile to be adopted by 
civilized nations, under any circumstances, at the present day, and, least of 
all, under circumstances like the present, when the only difference is about 
a strip of poor land at the ends of the earth. 

If this subject conid be approached, even now, on both sides, with a 
spirit as generous and noble as that which actuated the negociators of the 
Ashburton Treaty, the result would be equally happy. ‘The two countries 
right then congratulate themselves that no other boundary question ever 


jcould arise between them : the whole line from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 


being established permanently and forever. It is not too much to hope that 


most desirable consummation may yet be realized. 


2. That when it became evident that there was little prospect of adjust-| 
ing the dispute by compromise, the British Minister offered to submit it to 
arbitration; and that this otler was rejected by the American government. 

3. That the negociation was broken off by the Amcrican government, 
and not by the British Minister. As a pretext for this act, it is said that" | 
Mr. Pakenham had made use of offensive language. 1} 

From these data, we infer that the responsibility of the failure of the’| 
late negociation rests chiefly with our own government. We wish the ease | 
were otherwise,—but truth is truth, notwithstanding. Had the overtures | 


Tue Overtanp Route to via Trieste.—The success of Mr. Wag- 
horn’s experiment of bringing the Indian mail by way of Trieste has excited 
great interest both in Paris and Loudon. The Austrian Government is very 
desirous to establish the new route, and the French authorities seem alive to 
the importance of taking means to accelerate the passage of the mails through 
France. 
In a letter to the editor of the Times, Lieutenant Weghorn gives the follow- 


of the British Minister been met in a corresponding spirit ; had our govern- |ing particulars of bis journey :— 


ment advanced instead of retreating; it is not improbable that further con-| 
cessions wou! 1 have been made on behalf of Great Britain; but the dead | 


* tn the first place, the Semtramis steamer was nineteen instead of seven- 
teen days between Boinbay and Suez, thus a lossof two days to my express, 


recoil of those first presented, naturally discouraged any further attempts); Again, we were six days and a half between Alexandria and Trieste, in con- 


in the same direction. 
adjust the dispute on the terms of compromise.” Compromise implies | 
mutual concession. It is true that neither party was bound by the con-, 
cessions offered in furmer pegociations ; yet it was reasonable to expect that! | 
no proposition less favor. ble than had been offered before, would now be, 
made. Had Great Britain done this, it would have been deemed little bet-| 
ter than an insult Why shovid we not be bound by the same rule? If 
either party had announced in advance, its purpose to deduct from the con- 


The avowed vbject of the negociation was, to |sequence of head winds and heavy seas the whole way (the common passage 


in five days), bence again a loss of one day and a half; thus three days and a 
half have been lost in this express upon the sea passage, by which the express 
should have reached London in twenty six daye instead of twenty nine days 
and a half. 

“it is geuerally supposed that I arrived at Trieste in the Austrian steamer ; 
such is not the fact. {[ steamed to the extreme finish of the Adriatic, viz., 
Dwino, which is twelve miles nearer London than Trieste, and a steamer can 


cessions it had formerly made, without adding av equivalent in some other! reach within twenty yards of that place. 


way, we may salely say that the negociation would not have been entered 
upon. It were better that it had not been entered upon, than to result as 
it has. 

And what does our government propose, in this unhappy state of things 7) 
Having virtually shut the door both to negociation and reference, what does, 
it recommend as a subst:tuie? Nothing distinctly ; but ae a preliminary 
measure, it recommends the giveng of immediate notice to England, of our 
wish to terminate the joint occupaacy. This being done, the joint occu-| 
pancy will cease, according to the Treaty, at the end of one year from the} 


*[ may now menuon, siz, an extraordinary instance of Austrian alacrity and 
attention. His Excellency the Governor of Trieste, Count Stadion, Chevalier 
de Bruck, the head of the Austrian Lloyd's Company, and all the élite of the 
merchants, &c., of Trieste, were waiting for me at Dwino, though at the hour 
of half-past twelve at night, and one of the darkest I ever experienced: we 
were guided only to Dwino by the rockets sent up by them. My passport was 
given by order of the Emperor of Austria, and countersigned at Vienna by 
the represeatatives of Belgium, Prussia, Baden, and Bavaria, countries through 
which i passed ; indeed, | was not asked a question throughout the journey. 


date of such notice ; after which, cach party will be at liberty to take pos-) 
session of any or all of Oregon, as it may see fit. The rest need not be told.|| 
It will follow as a matter of covrse, 

As the case now stands, we do not care how soon the notice is given; be-|| 
ing convinced that nothing but the most urgent necessity, if even that, will 
induce an adjustment of the dispute on equitable terms. Before such an, 
adjustment can take place, each parity must be prepared to make what it 
deems a liberal sacrifice ; because each, being accustomed to look only on | 
its own side of the argument, and not allowing sufficient weight to the other, 
deems its own title clearer and better than it is. 

But what folly ! for two great nations to rush to the verge of destruction,| 
(with a pretty fiir chance of Nee ae ae down the abyss,) just for the’ 


‘** | shall shortly be in a position to offer to her Mayesty’s Government and 


jthe East India Company a series of trials again by this route for three or six 


months certain, as they think proper, in order to take away those doubts which 
may yet remain about the Trieste route. My opinion is, that the three or six 
trials, when determined upon, will average twenty-five days between Kom- 
vay and London ; and agaio J] have to mention, that when “the present steam 
ships for the Bombay line, now in course of completion in the Thames and Clyde 


are placed between Suez and Bombay, the route wa Trieste will then be brought 
down to five days less ; and, ere two years, | feel convinced that despatches 


will be in London on the 2ist day from Bombay.’ 
Among the passengers in the Cambria, is Prof. S. F. B. Morse, who is bear- 


sake of compelling themselves to do what they ought to be willing and de-| 


er of very important despatches to our Government fromthe U. S. Legation 
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F ; Our own American title, to the extent of che valley of the Columbia, resting ete todo without compulsion. How much better to be just, or even gener- 
| lous, now, When they can do it with honor, and with a saving of millions 
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in Prussia, Belgium, and England. Mr. Morse has in charge the ratified Tre aty! Exchange «t New York on London, at 60 days, 81-5 2 85 8 per cent. prem. 
between Bavaria and the United States, transmitted by Mr. Wheatoa, U. 8. 
Minister at Berlin; also, the proposed Commercial Treaty between Belgium T 
and the United States. He has likewise despatches for the Department of ‘ AN UT LO AM Bin | CAN 
State, and for the Post Master General, from Mr. McLane, our minister atthe | nile 
Court of St James. In the same steamer came Rufus Prime, Esq, ef New » 
York, bearer of despatches from the U.S. Legation in Paris, to the Depart. NEW YORK, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 18, eat —— 
ment of State. 
The Duke of Wellington has sent out orders to abolish temperance and all ' ; 
other societies in her Majesty's regiments. j ult. ; anticipations had been entertained of serious embarrassments if not of 


Sir Richard Vivyan bas denied that he is the author of the Last Vestiges o! actual disturbances in consequence of the alleged deficiencies in the crops and 
Creation. | of the mischiefs attendant upon one of the most important esculents used for 
The Bank of England has raised the rate of discount to 3} per cent, a move- human food. The intelligence now brought tends not a little to diminish the 
ment that has had a tendency to arrest all further speculation in railway stock. general appreliension on that score, aud there is not much upon other subjects 
AcTIVITY IN THE Dockyaros.—Such is the demand, at the present time, of a nature to create serious uneasiness. 
for shipwrights, at her Majesty's dockyards at Portsmouth, that our city 1s) 
placarded, offering liberal wages and a free passage to forty good workmen.—, 
Chester Courant. | councils of daily occurrence, the probab.lity of a famine the theme of every 
Evopement in Hicu Lire—The papers are full of details connected with observation, the lateness of the season which threatened to preclude the hope 
the elopement of Lady Adela Villiers, daughter of the Earl of Jersey, with of supplies from America, the consciousness that from elsewhere none need be 
Capt. Ibbetson. The lady is eighteen, the gentleman six and twency. The expected, the confident expectation that mivisters must inevitably and prompt! 
elopement was at Brighton. ‘The levers made their way vo Gretna, 
Green, the usual rendezvous of fugitive lovers, where they were married by| °°? the ports, and that Ireland especially must be succoured without delay,— 
the Blacksmith, twenty-four hours before the hue and cry reached Cupid's! all these were agitating the hearts of millions, and no we nder that, on this side 
Vulcan. The young lady's brother, on arriving at the scene, found the young) of the water, men were anxious to know how these matters were proceeding. 
couple had fled further North. |, They have been proceeding rery quietly, and seem to have resulted in—no- 
France.—The appointment of Marshal Soult to the Presideucy of the thing ; the cabinet councils are broken up and not a word is known of their 
Council bas at length been officially announced in the Moniteur by royal 
eshettindd | deliberations ; the ports have not been opened, neither is there any sensible rise 
The same oon td apwrens the appointment of General St. Yon, who is raised, ' the price of either bread stuffs or any other provisions, the Irish are cla- 
to the peerage, as Minister of War. | morous,on account of the failure of their staple article of food, and the minister 
An important expedition is shortly to take place against Madagascar. Go-! does not declare the determination of any special step for their relief; yet for 
vernment is talking of embarking 8,000 infautry, wich marine artillery Se-| all this, we neither find intestine division nor the rumour of strife. 
veral steam frigates will likewise be joined to the expedition. The same let- 
ter states that a naval division, uuder the command of the Prince de Joinville, 
is to be sent to the coast of Morocco as soon as the spring arrives. these subjects, and, whilst it cannot be deuied that the agricultural produce is 
Aveirrs.—Some grand razzias have signalised the re-appearance of Mar-, much short of the requirements of sv deuse a population as that of the British 
shal Bugeaud in Algeria. The natives fly at his approach, and leave the, empire at home, there are resources at hand uf which the multitude are not 
country desolate. In some iustances, it is probable, they leave their cattle @ware, but of which, sagacious mimisters, wi0 ought to know everything onder 
behind them, and afford the French an easy triumph. | peculiariy eularged views, are aware at least so far that they can leisurely pur- 
Letters have arrived, which state that five tribes have revolted in Morocco,, *¥¢ the measures they best approve, and who will not increase the public agi- 
and openly espoused the cause of Abd-el-Kader. Ou the other hand Marshiai ‘tion by exhibiting agitelion in theaselves 
Bugeaud is acting with a severity and a determination that throw into the !t 1s asserted that, in the first place, Sir RK. Peel, woo undoubtedly as a sa- 
shade all his previous doings. The razzias, the wholesale devastation, spoli-) Z#¢10US minister, has ascertained to his vwu convievon the real state of the 
ation, and, it 1s supposed, extermination, he is performing aud contemplates. Crops England ;—that, in the second, the Potatoe crop im Ireland has suffer- 
will appal the stoutest heart. With the means he possesses, and whieh wiil@d more io proportion than in positive diminotion of irish wants; for that al- 
be immensely increased, it is hardly possible that he can fail to impose French ‘hough there tsa greater per centage of loos snd destruction thau usual, yet 
rale once more in Algeria. l'that a considerably larger area has been planted m Ireland this year, conse- 
War-Orrice, Nov. 11.—4th Regt of Drag Gds—Lt J. Cunningham, from. quently the loss has tu be deducted froma much larger gross estimate ;—and 
32d Ft to be Lt, v Townsend who exchs. 7h Lt Drags—Lt TH Preston,, that, thirdly, the minister has gy ud reason to believe that large quantities of 
to be capt by pur v Sutton, who rets ; Cor J Hely, to be Lt by pur v Preston... American flour and other perishable commodities cither are or speedily will be 
Cor and Adj E Ireland to have the rank of Lt, Cor W Ricardo, to be Lt by, '” British ports; consequently there wiil be no ecossion to throw those ports 
pur v Miles, who rets; W Babington, Gent to be Cor by pur v Hely; W C) open with too great haste, as probably much will have to be sold at the best 
Cooke, Gent to be Cor by pur v Ricardo. Ist Ft—F Evans Gent to be Ens| Prices which cau be — d, or otherwise it is there at hand should circum- 
by pur v Halsey. who rets. 3d Ft—Ens D Stewart to be Lt bv pur v Down | sonepe render it eet bessefiar lo open the ports. It is added that the 
ing, who rets; Ens R G A Luard fm 5ist Ft to be Ens, v Stewart. 8th Fr—'! remier is strengthened tn this forbearance by the opinion of the Duke of Wel- 
W P Howell, Gent to be Ens by pur vice Loader, who rts. 23d Ft—Lt F E ington, who objects to the Cabinet taking the onus ef sucd a measure as throw- 
Evans, to be Capt by pur vice Willoughby, who rts; See Lt J Vincent, to be tog open the Ports, when the tume of I arliamentary eeegee is at hand. 
first Lt by por v Evaus ; E Howell, Gent to be sec 1. bv por v Vincent. 24) ihe old soldier 1s prudent ; and he is right. ‘There will not be anv sudden 
Fi—Lt J é Townsend, fm 4th Drag Gds to be Lt v Cunningham, who exebs outbreak omer the people, even if their fears be not . eaggereies because they 
34th Ft—Lt A C Robertson to be Capt by pur v Heathcote, who rets; Ens p Know that relief is close at hand ; the sense of Par.iament will be pretty nearly 
M Fyfe, to be Lt by pur v Robertson ; W Scott, Gent to be Ens. by pur y| that of the people at this time, for it is nearly the close of the parliamentary 
Fyfe.—35th Ft : J Bickerstaff, Gent to be Ens by pur v O'Callaghan, app to |e? and members must ere long face their ‘ onstituenuts ; there are many re- 
the 5ist.—39th Ft : Ens H E Reader, to be Lt without pur v Devonport, dec ; forms among the hitnerto corn-law men; the ministry will get through the 
B Hame, Gent, to be Ens v Reader,—5ist Ft: Ens E O Callaghan fm 35ut crisis by puvlic legislation, without being themseives the directly responsible 
Fi, to be Ens v Luard, app to 3d Ft.—55:h Ft: Bvt May. A O'Leary, to be *8°°*S of the measures rey may be adopted; and Sir R. Peel will get quit 
Maj without pur v Bvt Lt-Col N Maclean, who rets upon f-p ; Lt HT Butler, of the his longings afier Free trade and (proba- 
to be Capt v O'Leary ; EnsJ J Gordon, to be Liv Butier —57th Ft: Capt bly) of old man who, like that of Studbad in the Arabian Nights Stories, hangs 
W F Harvey, fm 84th Ft to be Capt v M-Carthy, who exchs.—66th Ft: Ens) Perpetualiy ou is ueck, and almost chokes Bin 
H R Holmes, to be Lt, by pur v Langton, whorets ; N Kendall, Gent to bel We are happy to perceive, meanwhile, that many an Irish Landlord, and 
Ensign by purchase vice Holmes.—67th Foot : Lieutenant T B Tuite, | ary an Englishman having estates in Ireland, is opening his heart and purse 
from 2d West india Regiment to be Lieutenant vice M‘Donagh whuexchs | —aud these too in nv mean or stated inanner, Ih commisseration of the woes, 
76 F—Capt R Gardiner to be maj without pur v Brev Lt Col R F Martin, who! “Te888* °F expected, of the Irish poor. The sums given by many of these 
rets upon bp ; Lt. J B Flanagan, to be cap, v Gardiner ; En RH H Keightly, cannot severally be expressed in fewer than tour figures, and the gifts are un- 
tobe Lt, v Flanagan; J C Clarke, Gent, to be En v Keightley. 79th F—I. accompanied by pharisaical trumpetings and hypervolical expressions, but by 
H M’Neal, to be Capt by pur v Smith who rets; Ens H A Murray, to be Lt! Wise advices and assistance ip laying those muniti ent gifts owt to the best ad- 
by pur v M’Neal; A C Smith, Gent, to be En by pur v Murray. 84th »_| vantage. Inthe midst of all this, w hat is the benevulence of the agitator ; of 
Capt wi M’Carty, fm 57th F, to be cap v Harvey, who exchs,; Ens G W | (bae man who has so long been the ereaiure ol these poor pouple 8 bounty . 
Muriel to be It without pur v Somerville, dec: Ens R C Stewart, to be Lt, |whe has been enriched, fattened, gloritied by them What gives he!—Nota 
has cance ; C Collins, Gent. to be Ens v Stewart. 98th 
41H T Richmocd, to be adjt, vy Grantham, who res the adjey only. 2d W atianinaninin . 
I Regr—Lt J M’Donagh, fn 67th Ft, to be Lt v Tuite, Bp Mines _ THE TRIALS OF NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS, 
Capt G M’Gregor of the Bengal Artl, 10 be maj in the army in the E Indies ;|| It will be seen by the following “ Caution,” which we copy trom the Albion 
First Lt H LL Thuillier, of the Bengal Art! (an officer to the Hon E Indi»! jof last week, that *“* Agents of the other papers’ have been committing “ de- 
Comny's depot at Warley,) to have the local and temporary rank of Lt in the predations to some extent” upon ovrcontemporary. If the old adage be troe 
omy. 80 v son. Memorandum—The appt of C P King, 
nt, to be sec Lt in the 21st I't has been canc. 
Orrice or Orpnance, Nov. 8.—Ryl Kegt of Artl: Sec Lt F Vansittart to)/9e'ghoour to know that we have our aunoyances aiso—but we will give the 
be First Lt, v Lucas, res. extract :— 
War-Orricx, Nov 14.—8th Regt of Ft: Lt J L Marsden to be Capt by pur, “ NOTICE.—CAUTION 
v Malet, who rets; Eos J Stone to be Lt by pur, vy Marsden; E DLyon, Gemt,|| “It is made known to us that efforts are making by agents of the other pa- 
to be Ens by pur, v Stone.—16th Fr: EJ Kenedy, M VD, to be Assist Surg —| pers, to show that the Albion is in some measure connected with them; and 
18th Fi: J i Dwyer, A B, to be Assist Surg, v Fraser, who res.—44th Ft ;| chat there is an identity of interest be. ween Lue journals and gure. Wethere- 
W H Mansfield, Gent, to be Ens by pur, v Dunkin, who rets.—55ih Ft: T Sjjfore deem it necessary to declare, that such siatemen » are false and totally 
Brown, Gent, to be Enz without pur, v Gordon, prom.—79t Ft: Lt W MCaiij/\anfounded. The Albion is not, in any menuer whatever, connected with any 
to be Capt by pur, v Douglass, jun, who rets; Ens O Graham to be Lt by pur |) ther journal ; nor is any other publicatiwn issued by us except the Old Coun- 
v M‘Call; H J Street, Gent, to be Ens by pur, v Graham.—93d Ft: Ens R||tryman and reprint of Chamber's Journal. 
H J Stewart to be Lt by pur, v Douglass, prom in 24 WI Regt; W FA EI|| “The Albion remaius, as it has done ‘or the last twenty years, under the ex- 
litt, Gent, to be Ens b pur, v Stewart.—Rifle Brigade: A W Clifion, Gent.||clusive ownership of Dr. Bartlett, and is solely directed by him; and he is not 
to be Sec Lt by pur, v Tinling, who rets —2d W PRegt : Lt G Douglas, fm) {engaged in editing any other publication. We therefore beg that our friends 
93d Ft, to be Capt by pur, v Nicolle, who rets.—R1 Canadian Rifle Regt: L|jand subscribers will treat persons making the false representations before men- 
E 8S Claremont to be Capt a! ry v Jones, who rets; Ens W H Kingsmill to|/tioned, as knaves and impostors. 


be Lt by pur, vy Claremont; W U Frend, Gent, to be Ens by pur, v Kingsmill || “As depredations to some extent, haye Leen carsied on against us undeg 


The Mail Steamship, Cambria, bas brought our English files up to the 19th 


In short, we suspect that there have been gross exaggerations put forth on 


that “‘ misery loves company,” perhaps it will be some satisfaction to our 
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such pretences, we shal! feel obliged to any gentleman who will give us infor- Exrress Line.—We learn from the Albany papers that arrangements have 
mation touching any such case, together with the names of the parties in order been made by Messrs. Livingston & Wells, with the Railway companies West 
that we may take the necessary steps for contradicting them, and exposing their. oF Albany, for the use of a portion of one of the baggage cars in each train, 
fraudulent designe. _. which is to be fitred up with every necessary convenience ; each car to be pro- 
We cannot imegine who the parties here alluded to can possibly be ; but if yideg with an iron safe. 
ours be included in the expression “the other papers,” and any agent of ours) 4 * Phe public matters in our columns this week has obliged us, much to 
aas so far forgotten himself as to make the representations spoken of, we pro ‘our regret, to crowd out a great many local matters which we had preparee, 
mise that if authentic information of the fact be furnished to us, such agent |4.4.d to which we shall refer in a future number. 
shall have no further opportunity of committing “ depredations” on our con- | *,” Our esteemed correspondent at Whitesboro’ will be attended to at the 
temporary. So far as to the trials of our neighbour, now for our own. __ very earliest opportunity. 
The following is extracted from a letter from a friend, dated Toronto, March | 


10, 1844 :-— 1 Music and Musical Intelligence. 
“ Dr. Bartlett's agent (Nimmo) says that I am attempting to get subscribers | 


for a paper called the American or Anglo something, published by a man | Mr. Burke's Concert.—We were agreeably and very greatly surprised on 
named Paterson and another called Garvin, the first a great Radical! and the (Priday night by Mr. Burke's performances on the Violin. We have witnessed 
* He says Dr. Bartlett structed hem to say so.” the progress of this remarkable artist at various times for the last sixteen 
years ; from the time when he was a wonderfully precocious boy, trundling his 
hoop in the neighbourhood of the Surrey Theatre, to the present hour when he 
stands forth amongst instrumental artists of the highest grade, managing the 
instrument of the rarest delicacy and greatest difficulty in the whole range of 
practical music. We confess to the misgivings in our mind that one who might 
have become callous to emotion by having been before the public, a spoiled 
child, from almost the moments of infancy, and who had been tolerated all that 
‘time in bad or at best mediocre fiddling, would hardly have given due and close 
attention to all the niceties of the violir, even with the best teacher in the 
world, and then come out a first-rate, spirited, yet delicately executing artist, 
charming ears the most fastidious, and judgment the most refined. Mr. Burke 
_has great seli-possession, therefore he plays with sufficient nerve, and he must 
have much musical feeling for he plays with expression. He stops most cor- 
rectly, and his bow hand is exquisite, particularly in the up-stroke. 
' He made, however, two mistakes in propriety on the evening of his Concert, 
| When encored in the last piece of the first part, be should have contented him- 
self with the apology that it was too fatiguing to play it again, and should not 
have given the Irish song. That was undignified. In the second part, when 
he was encored after playing the very curious and ingenious “ Etudes” he 
‘should have either played them again, or excused himself for not doing so, but 
‘he should not, instead, have played another subject ; although the latter was 
sweet and well played it was not the thing called for. 4 7 


4 


other a Yankee. 
It would scem by the above that our neighbour gives his orders in good mi- 
litary fashion, and his agents have nothing to do but to obey. The next ex- 
tract we shall give is from a letter from an agent, dated Buffalo, 1845 :— 
“Dr. Bartlett's agent stated to Mr. S that the Anglo American would 
not be long before it went down—it was a poor convern altogether, and advised 
him not to pay for this year in advance, and gave him to understand if he did 
he would not get the paper. Mr. 8 is willing to take oath upon this.” 
This is not the first time that our veracious neighbour has put forth the same 
prophecy—we remember that some two years ago similar news was sent in a 
confidential letter to Norfolk, Va.; but then our time was set—we could not 
live six months. We are very sorry that we cannot so far please our neigh- 
bour as to die off, in order to verify his prophecy. 
The next extract we shal! make is of a rather different character—it is taken 
from the letter of a private friend, dated Cobourg, C.W., Oct. 21, 1845 :— 
“The Albion is driving a double team of agents through Canada this Fall, 
and if impudence, assurance. and meanness, entitle them to success they can 
but succeed. A few evenings ago, at the ‘*Globe,” I met this team in the 
reading-room, which was crowded with gentlemen One of the agents was 
holding forth upon the merits of the two papers, the Anglo American and the 
Albion—and to judge {rom appearances the latter certainly deserved the pre- 


; ference, for it was perfectly c/can, while the Anglo looked as though ithad been | We were exceedingly delighted with Mrs. Loder, particularly in the “ Dove a 
ij read village, down to the ” of Mozart, which she sang with elegant taste and great effect. 
notwithstanding its appearance (the reason why it was so was periectiy plain) | 1 
6 a vote was taken and there was a large majority in favour of the Anglo, only |. Mr. Huner’s Srcoxp Conc ext —This delightfol artist gave his second a | 
G one man and a boy voting forthe Albion. [ have seen more coats without but- (Concert on Tuesday evening last at Palmo’s Italian Opera House. He was 3 
Ps ie tons this week than | have ever witnessed before in this town. ‘These fellows jassisted by Mdile. Haber, Madame Otto, Herr Boucher, and M. Gibert ; M. 4 
it are truly mean, they disputed their bill at the hotel.”’ ‘Etienne presiding at the Pianoforte. We can but observe that all our previous 
i We shall now give an extract of a letter from an agent, dated Fredericks- pleasurable impressions were repeated on the occasion, and that Mr. Huber 
- burg, Va., Nov. 30, 1845 :— ‘stands confirmedly a musician of the very first class. He makes the violoncello 
by several goutlemen here (our Subscribers) that sing most intelligibly, and never once condescencs to trick or mere _brillianey t 
they have been grossly deceived by Barilett’s agent in regard to our print art. We he will 
and may probably visit we can conhdentiy commend him to every \ 
H —he showing them what he pretended was one of the best copies of our “Sit |. aur of music, and we predict him a high and merited success. 
; Walter,” when in fact it is a spoiled impression, soiled to make it look worse. | f 7 2 
ts Through this means he bas got two of our subscribers.” |} Mr. TeMpLeron s Fareweit Concert.—This also took place on Tues- : t 
We think the above proves satisfactorily that the “agents of the other we | end ae and, like all that he has given, was truly abumper. The vocalist . i 
pers’’ have been committing serious ** depredations ” on us also. We have : 
room to give but one more extract this week ; it is from a letter dated Rich-/| Literary Notices. A : 
mond, Va., Dec. 3d, 1845 :— Bas 
have just found out that the agent of the Albion goes to the Post-office, 14th of superb 
ets the names of the Subscribers to the Anglo American, and ca!ls upon them.) Family Bible is now before us. The engraving, ‘‘ Solomon's Idolatry,” which °o 
Tis seems to be the object of his visit, as the Albion had auother agent here jembellishes this number, is a perfect gem; it fally confirms the testimony of e 
afew weeks ago He was done a poor business in Richmond, and | am happy ||Dr. Knox “ That it will be one of the most beautiful, instructive, and valuable k 
to say the Anglo stazds A No. | here.” _ family bibles any where to be found in the English language.” The 14th 4 
It appears that in this case the “agents of the other papers” tried to com- War Edited 
mit “depredations to some extent’’ against us, but some how or other he!) by 0 
could not sueceed | Leigh Hunt —New York: Harpers. —Tohis is the maiden production of Mr ; ke 
|Thornton Hunt, son of the distinguished essayist whose name is prefixed as tl 
We thick me Shas. we as much Editor ; the English reviewers speak in very enthusiastic terms of the work as si 
annoyance at leas!) from ihe “ agents of the other papers ”’ as our contemporary one of great power and dramatic skill,—in no small measure wortby of his x b 
could have experienced But we have told but a small part of the story. We father's genius. é tl 
have said nothing of the slanders whispered privately in the ears of all Tue New Bisie.—The Messrs. Harper are continuing to 
would listen; neither have we mentioned the private letters (some of which add to the splendid attractions of their Illustrated edition of the Bible; in ; 3 
we have now in our possession) that have been written, containing nothing but every new issue the master-hand of Adams’ is strikingly apparent—especially ; q 
slander. [» ‘act 1! wou'd be an endless and disgusting task to detail all our |in the recent numbers. We also understand with the closing numbers the 5 ny 
For |the Publishers will present their subscribers with a series of superbly Il/umi- : cl 


annoyances from the “agents (and proprietors) of the other papers.” 
the present, at least, we will leave the subject, for we are heartily sick of it. 


Nationa Loan Lire Assurance Society or Lonpox.—The fol.) 
lowing letter, which we publish with the consent of the parties, was traosmitted| 
a few days since to the General Agent of this society. 

The promptness with wiich this large loss has been paid, speaks favoarably; 
for the soundness and good inanagement of their institution :— | 

Provivence, R.1., Nov. 21, 1845. | 

Hon J. Leander Starr :—Dear Sir—We have the pleasure to acknowledge! 
the receipt of ten thousand dollars, (less the interest 90 days.) being the amount 
of a policy of life insurance effvcted by Amory Capin, late of this eity, at the, 
National Loan Fund Life Assarance Society of London, through your Agency. 
in the city of New York. 


The very prompt and 0 


bliging manner in which this claim has been satis6ed,, 
and the lideral principles upon which the affsirs of the society are conducted, 


own, 


naled ‘Titles, Froutispieces, Family Records, &c. The binding will be cor- 
respondingly rich and ornate, three costly and elaborate designs for the cover 
being in preparation to suit the various tastes of purchasers. Altogether this 
truly imposing work will possess claims far above the numerous publications 
usually designated for presentation during the approaching holidays. 

Tae Pasrorat Lire anp Manuractures or tHe Ancients.—N. York: 
Harpers.—The range of topics which this volume embraces is extremely inte. 
resting, and comprises some of the most important branches of commerce. We 
are so pleased with the remarks of a contemporary that we adopt them as our 
“Imposing and splendid as this beautiful volume is in its mechanical 
department, its true value is not apparent at first sight.” It treats of such to- 
pics as “the culture of silk, cotton, wool, linen and other fibrous substances, 
including observations on spinning, dyeing and weaving; also an account of 
the pastoral life of the ancients, their social state and attainments in the do- 
mestic arts, with aopendices on Piiny’s natural history ; the origin and manu- 
facture of linen and cotton paper, felting, netting, &c. The prodigious amount 


ich ig being Of wfermation, ga'hered from a still more prodigious variety of suurces, which 
jistly entitle it to the cun ideration patronage of the pabite, this important work presen's, evinces the extraordinary labour of the author. Vi 
more generally engaged upon the subject of Life Insurance in the U. States. Vis 
We are very respectfully, yours || This elegantly illustrated volume is equally adapted to the lady's boudoir, the by 
P Paris and Orray Tarr, Executors. ‘merchant's counting-room and the private library: its pages are luminous with mi 
tah. ‘\deeply interesting anecdotes and curious information, as well as with most ou 
Our réaders will find the advertisement of the above society in another c0- |novel and highly valuable historical and mercantile data. The publication re- ca 
| flects great Lonour upon the taste of the publishers.”’ hi 


lumn. 
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A MARINE HARLEQUIN. by a wealthy mandarin. The latter regarded the lady attentively, and 
Most of our old theatrical professionals remember William Elliot, a man seemed to dwell with delight on her movements. When she at length 
of extraordinary versatility as an actor, being at all times as ready to assume left the apartment, he said to the husband, in his imperfect English, 


the bat of the Harlequin as the baton of the Ghost ix Hem't. Poor fet-' “ What you give for that wifey wife yours?” “Oh,” replied the husband, 
low! his lag; change from this mortal scene was on the +c ult., at his ‘laughing at the singular error of his visitor, “ 2,000 dollars.’ ‘Ylis our 
residence in Holywell-lane, Shoreditch, in the 57th year of his age. He, merchant thought would appear to the Chinese rather a hig) fore. but 
had been latterly acting manager at the Britannia Saloon, Hoxton, and con-, he was mistaken. “Well,” said the mandarin, taking out his book with 
trived to “‘ husband out life’s candle to its close,” upon very limited means.| 4" air of business, *‘’spose you give her to me, I give you 5.(0) dollars.” 


From his childhood he had been on the stage, and his experience in every, It isdifficult to say whether the young merchant was more atmazed or 
walk of the drama gave him a knowledge of theatrical business which few, amused, but the grave air of the Chinaman convinced him thot he was in 
of his contemporaries could boast. He was for several years a valuable ad- earnest, and he was compelled, therefore, to refuse the offer w ith as much 


junct to the eccentric Robert William Elliston, when he was manager at) placidity as he could assume. The mandarin was, however, pressing, and 


Birmingham, and other provincial towns, and was always at his command! 
to go on for any part in a case of necessity or emergency, as the following 
veritable anecdote will sufficiently prove :— 

A oy pa had been advertised at some country town; but on the day! 
onw 


ich it was to be played a chest of theatrical wardrobes, including the 


Harlequin’s dress, that had been ordered from London, did not arrive, ow- 
ing to some forgetfulness on the part of the manager respecting some mo- 


netary considerations, to which he was habitually subject. Just before the|| 


erformance commenced a council of war was held in the manager’s room, 
to which Elliot, who was to play Harlequin, was summoned :— 

“T have it, my dear boy,” said the manager, pouring out a glass of wine 
tor his devoted victim, ‘I have it—but take a glass of wine first—come, 
another—a glorious idea, sir—splendid, by G—d! Another glass, my dear 
boy—only require your assistance to get us out of this dilemma.” 

“Certainly, sir, I shall be most happy—anything in my power I'll do, 
with pleasure.” 

«Then !” cried Elliston, endeavoring to preserve his gravity, and grap-' 
ing Elliot’s hand warmly between both his—‘* Then the thing is done, my) 
dear fellow ; you have only to peel off, and allow the scene-painter to paint. 
your skin to resemble the Harlequin’s dress, it will never be discovered by 
the audience.” 

‘Paint myself like a wild Indian, sir!” exclaimed the astonished actor. 

“Well, well!” cried Elliston, with one of his blandest smiles. 

** No, no, like a Harlequin, my friend,” replied Elliston, calmly ; ‘a few 
patches of color and sprinkling of gold and silver leaf over your body— 
nothing in life easier.” 

“Sir!” said Elliot, indignantly, ‘‘ I’m astonished at your proposition ; 
you know I never object to anything in reason to oblige you; I’ve gone on) 
in all manner of dresses at a pinch, but I’ll by d——d if ever | appear in a 
coat of paint!” 

“Sit down; we must see what can be done, since you demur to the an- 
cient British costume. Hold! I think I have it now. Did you ever play a 


went as high as 7,000 dollars. The merchant, who had no previous notion 
of the value of the commodity which he had taken out with him, was com- 
pelled at length to declare that Englishmen never sold their wives after 
they once came into their possession, an assertion which the Chinaman 
was slow to believe. The merchant afterwards had a hearty laugh with his 
young wife, when he told her that he had just discovered her full value, as 
the mandarin had offered him 7,000 dollars for her. Liverpool Albion. 


DR. BRANDRETH’S PILLS. 
| DYSPEPSIA.—To soothe sufferings of humanity,to ameliorate the pangs of dis- 
jease, is the grand object of medica! science. This is efficiently demonstrated in the 
healing virtues of Dr. Benjamin Branpretu’s Pitts. The cures effected by this 
‘medicine would fill volumes. 
| Views on Indigestion as a source of various Undefined and Irregular Nervous Sensa- 
‘tions. 
| * ils, small at first, grow larger from delay, 
Aud slowly eat their sad and cankering way ; 

Thus by successive throes, the frame is toin, 

Till health and peace of inind alike are gone.” 
| The nerves of the human body—those necessary end mysterious agents which im- 
‘mediately connect man with externa! nature—are singularly prone to have ‘heir fune 
tions disordered by an oppressed condition of the stomach ; the minute termination of 
that portion of the nerves expanded upon the organs of digestion conveying (he mor 
‘tid impression to the Brain. And although the Head can, undoubtedly, like other or- 
sans, be the seat of primary disorder, yet, in the great majority of cases, the uneasy 
sensations there experienced are symptomatic of disordered Stomach ; and, further, 
|there is abundant evidence to prove that crudities in the Stomach and Bowels can, in 


| every grade of human existence give rise to spasmodic action in every organ of the 


|body ; and whether we survey it in the agonising rorm of Tic Dolereaux—the alarming 
convulsions of the Epileptic seizure—or in that irritable condition of the nerves of the 
|heart occasioning nervous palpitation—they can ail frequently be traced to the source 
jabove mentioned, and be cured by mild evancuant and tonic remedies. To relieve a 
‘state of so much suffering and distress, (in which body and mind also participate) 


marine Harlequin ?” 
« Never, sir,” answered Elliot. 
«Never! then you shall do so this evening. There’s a sailor’s dress in. 


the wardrobe—go, and equip yourself with it this moment, and come to me), 


on the stage” 


Elliot, who did not perceive that the first proposal was only intended as), 


a decoy to make him offer no opposition to the scarcely less absurd one of 
the marine Harlequin, hastened to obey the arttul manager's directions. 
In a few minutes he was at the wing, ready dressed, where Elliston was 
waiting ; he pressed his hand with significant warmth, and without giving 
his victim time to inquire what he meant todo, led him on the stage before 
the audience, whom he addressed in the following manner :— | 

** Ladies and Gentlemen—lIt has been the study of my lite to make such, 
improvements in dramatic representations as might make them deserving, 
of the patronage of an enlightened and intelligent assemblage of English-| 
men, such as I now have the honor of addressing. (‘ Bravo, Elliston, from! 
a stage carpenter, whom the manager had sent round to the gallery.) Pan-, 
tomime, ladies and gentlemen, has engaged my particular attention. 1 can) 
confidently assure you that this most ancient branch of the drama does not! 
owe its origin to the Venetians, as generally supposed, but to the Phem- 
eians—the venerable Phcenicians, ladies and gentlemen—who, as you all 


know, were a powerful maritime nation. (Hear, hear.) A_ celebrated)| 


classic writer, with whom you must all be perfectly well acquainted, says| 
distinetly ‘ Harleqguino sed opus quimbumflestras cognavit eceanis’—| 
which I need not tell you means—that Harlequin was the first midshipman 
on the ocean: I have, therefore, come to the conclusion that a marine Har- 


lequin is not only the most historically correct, but the most congenial to | 


the feelings of British bosoms. (Great cheering.) Acting on that conclu- 


sion, I have banished for ever the motley plebald vagabond that has so long}! 


been a disgrace to our stage and an insult to the country that gave birth to 
the greatest naval heroes that ever graced the pages of history. (Prolong- 
ed and prodigious cheering, during which Elliston, placing his hand upon) 
the left side of his waistcoat, bowed repeatediy to the house.) Ladies and. 
gentlemen, I need say no more—except—there stands my Marine Harle-| 


quin—(pointing to Elliot)—such a Harlequin as you meet on board his) 


Majesty’s fleet. He will go through all the mancuvres, tricks, and 
changes that have been usually exhibited by his spangled professor, and I 
have no doubt he will prove himself worthy the attention and applause of 
an audience whose loyality will never shrink from supporting 

‘ The flag that brav’d a thousand years 

The battle and the breeze.’ ” 

A deafening peal of applause was the reply to this stirring speech, and 
as Elliston withdrew, bowing with the utmost humility to the audience, 
par aaa his off eye at the confounded Harlequin, and, in a sotto voice. 
said— 

“Pll bet one hundred pounds to ten you don’t do a better trick with your 
bat than I have done with my tongue to-night.” 

In Pierce Egan’s original drama of Life in London, produced at Sadler’s 
Wells, under Mr. Egerton, April Sth, 1822, Elliot performed Corinthian 
Tom one hundred and thirty-five nights in succession, supported by Bob 
Keeley as Jerry, and Sam Vale as Logic Few men have performed such 
an immense variety of characters, and many of them excellently well, as 
the late Mr. Elliot. London Sunday Times. 

The Mandarin and the English Lady.—The degraded position of fe- 
males in China is well known. Nothing astonishes the Chinamen who 
visit our merchants at Hong-kong so much as the deference which is paid 
by our countrymen to their iadies, and the position which the latter are per- 
mitted to hold in society. The very servants express their disgust at seeing 
our ladies permitted to sit at table with their lords, and wonder how men 
can so far forget their dignity. A young English merchant recently took 
his youthful wife with him to Hong-kong, where the couple ~>re visited 


PRANDRETH PILLS are confidently recommended ; as, by combining aromatic tonic and 
cleansing properties, they remove all oppressive accumulations, strergthen the Sto 
mach, induce a healthy appetite, and impart tranquillity to the nervous system: and, 
‘in fact, by their general purifying power upon the blood, exest a most beneficial influence 
‘in all cases of disease. 

Gg Remember, Druggists are not permitted to sel] my Pil's—if you purchase of 
‘them you will obtain a counterfeit. BRANDRETH, MD. 
Dr. Brandreth’s Principal Office for these celebrated Pills is at 24] Broadway, also, 
| at 274 Bowery, and 24] Hudson Street, New York ; Mrs. Booth’s, No 5 Market Street, 


| Brooklyn. 
MARTIN'S 
ILLUSTRATED FAMILY BIBLE, 
BY THE 
REV. ALEXANDER FLETCHER, D.D 
This day is published Part 14. 
PRICE TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. 


THIS number is now ready. The work evidently impreves as it progresses. and it 
| promises to be the most perfectof the kind ever published. The Engraving tor the 
present number is ** And Solomon did evil in the sight of the Lord,” a most superb 


| ngraving from a Painting by Vienghels. VIRTUE, 26 Johne-st. 
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COMPLIMENTARY CONCERT. 


T a meeting held (pursuant to previous call, by some of the leading members of the 


musical profession,) on Tuesday last, the 24 of December, at the Coliseum, tor the 
,purpose of taking steps for arranging a Complimentary Concert, as a testimonial to the 
unwearied zeal, and candid judgment of Mr. A. D. Paterson, Editor of the Anglo-Ameri- 


/can, in this city, upon the subjects of Music, and the Fine Arts in general 
LUTHER B. WYMAN, Esq., in the Chair, 
GEORGE LODER, Secretary ; 


It was resolved, 
; Ist. That this meeting consider Mr. A. D, Paterson well deserving the thanks of all 
| professors and amateurs of the arts, for his Constant and anxious solicitude for their en- 
;couragement ; and of the public generally, for his endeavors to promote the cultivation 
lof that which adorns and gratifies social life. 
| 2nd. That a Complimentary (vncert be tendered to Mr. A D. Paterson, which shall 
jbe of a style of granteur and interest indicative of the sense which this meeting would 
express o/ their approbation and respect for him. 
3rd. That Messrs. U. © . Hill, George Loder, J. L. Ensign, A. Dodworth, Alfred Bon- 
icher, H. C. Timm, Thomas Goodwin, Luther B. Wyman, and D. G. Ettienne, be re- 
|quested to prepare a programme, and arrange sych matters as may be necessary to car- 
‘ry out the designs of this meeting, at their earliest convenience. 

4th That Henry Jessop, Fsq., be requested to act as Treasurer, and that the follow- 
| ing gentlemen, who have offered their services, be appointed a committee, with power 
\te add to their numbers, whose business shall be to forward the ends of this meeting in 
‘giving interest an eciat thereto. 
A. Barclay, Esq., H. B. M. Consuland Ex- A, Rieff, Esq. 

President of the St. George’s Society of H. Otto, Esq. 

New York. O, H. Mildeberger, Esq 
W. D. Cuthbertson, Esq., President of the Dr. V. Mott, Jun. 

St. George’s Society. T. 8. Chambers, Esq. 
Thomas Dixon, Esq., Ex-President of do. A. Stodart, Esq. 
Joseph Fowler, Esq., do do. ' Charles Vyse, Esq. 
Henry Jessop, Esq., Ist Vice Presidentof Edward Payson, t.sq 

do. 2 Joseph Rhodes, Esq. 
Septimus Crooks, Esq., 2nd Vice President KR.S. Seaton, Esq. 


of do. MUSIC COMMITTEF :— 
Robert Bage, Esq., Treasurer of do. U. ©. Hill, Esq.,,President of Philharmonic 
| Henry Owen, Esq., Secretary of do, Society. 
jHenry Dixoa, Esq. George Ester, Esq , Vice President of do. 


J. L. Ensign, Esq., Secretary of do. 

Allan Dodworth, Esq., Treasurer of do. 
Thomas Goodwin, Esq., Librarian of do. 
H. C. Timm, Esq., Ist Assistant Officer of 


do. 
A. Boucher, Esq., 2d do do. 
Ettienne, Esq. 
Edward Hodges, Mus. 
Luther B. Wyman, Esq 


M. Mottram, Esq 
Thomas F. Green, Esq. 
James K. Bradbury, Esq 
John Spawforth, Esq. 
R. F. Frazer, Esq. 
Frederick West, Esq. 
T. S. Cammings, Esq., N. A. 
J. R. Walter, ie. 
Dr. M. Levett. 
Wm. Scharfenberg, Esq. 
The members of the Music Committee are requested to attend a meeting at the Carl- 
ton House on Tuesday, the 4th instant, at half past 2 P. M. By order, 
(Dec. 6.) GEORGE LODER, Secretary. 
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JAMES PIRSSON, 
PIANOFORTE MANUFACTURER, 
No. 88, 90 and 92 Walker Street, near Elm. 


OG A large stock of the finest Instruments always ou hand. 
TERMS MODERATE. 


(Ju7-6m. 


Counsellor at Law, Office No. 77 Nassau Street—flouse No. 426 Broome Street.— 


O fice hours from 9 A.M.to6 P.M. 
and olver ia all parts of the City, without any extracharge. (My24-ly. 


TINUE GOLDEN RULE OF TRADE—THE CASH SYSTEM,—Is daily and hourly 

developing its immense advantages over the old and nearly exploded ruinous Credit 
System; aad in vo branch oF busimess are the benefits more felt both by buyer and sel- 
jer, than in the very necessary one of a merchant tailor. The undersigned (distinct 
from Lue bumbugging practices or the day, such as offering fine coats, &c., at very low 
prices,) wouid soliett tne attention of gentlemen who arein want of really good cloth- 


ing, to @ large assortment of fine and tashionable West of England and French Ctoths,| | 


Crssimeres, Waistcoatings, &c., of every shade and style, just received direct from 
Eucope, aud seiected for tis special use, all of which will be manutactured in the most 


fashioutble and eleg mt manner, with every regard to that faithfulness of workmanship) | 


thot tor IS years has characterized his estaolishment. For cash on}y—but at prices 
competing wit the cheapest in the city—while he guarantees his articles shall be the 
very best and in every respect equal in quality Lo those the most costly. 

Mr. ©. 8. Babcock, long and favorably known as a fashionable and tasteful cutter, is 
re-engaced, and ©.(. asserts confidently that one tral of his establishment will induce 
continued patronage. 

Genliemen Woo are in want of superior garments, at the VERY CHEAPEST RATES, will 
do well to call ou CHARLES COX, Agent tor the Original Cash 
Tailoring Establishment, No.9 Wall-st., cor. New-st., (Sign of the Golden Fleece.) 

N.B.—Making and Trimming respectfully solicited and promptly attended to, at p ices 
commensvrate with the above. Ladies’ Habits, &c. nov.15-Im. 


| ICTORIAL WORKS GREATLY REDUCED IN PRICE.—IMPORTED BY ED- 
MUND BALDWIN, No. 155 BROADWAY. 

1. THE PICTORIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND, being a History of the People as 
‘well as a History of the Kingdom, from 55 before Christ to the end of the Reign of 
|George {11.,in 8 vols., super royal, 8vo., cloth., wiih many hundred wood cuts.— Price 
/$35,00. 
he THE PICTORIAL. BIBLE, being the Old and New Testament, according to the 

uthorized version, with original Notes by John Kitto, and many hundred wood cuts. 


LEXANDER WATSON, Not Public and Commissioner of Deeds, Attorney and) |@ 
4 vols , large 8vo., cloth.—$10,00. 


3. THE vriCTORIAL HisTORY OF PALESTINE and the PHYSICAL GEOGRA- 


ts of Deed 
and NATUKAL HISTORY of the HOLY LAND, by John Kitto, 1300 Engravings, 


2 vols., super royal 8vo , cloth.—$6,00. 

4. LONDON, forming 51x volumes, in super royal 8vo., extending to 2500 pages and 
containing 600 wood cuts, bound in cloth.—¢13,50. 

5. KNIGHT’S LIBRARY EDITION of SHaKSPEARE, 12 vols., 8vo. cloth.—$27,00. 
6. THE LIBRARY OF ENTERTAINING KNOWLEDGE, illustrated with upwards 
of 1000 Engravings.—Publisoed under the superintendence of the ** Society for the 
(Diffusion of Useful Knowledge.”—43 vols., l\2mo , bouna in Cloth, lettered.—$35,00. 
| Also,—The MAPS of the * Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge,” complete 

tSept.20-tf. 


jand boundin 2 vols,, } Russia, with an Index to Places.—$55,00. 

| FLOWERS, BOQUETS, &c. 

ILLIAM LAIRD, Florist, 17th Street, 4th Avenue, (Union Square), N.Y., hasal- 
ways on hand, and for sale at moderate prices, Greenhouse pianis of all the most 

lesteemed species and varieties; also, hardy Herbacious Piauts, Shrubs, Grape vines, &c, 

Orders for Fruit and Ornamental] Trees, supplied atthe lowestrates. Bouquets of choice 

‘flowers tastefully put up at all seasons. 

| N.B.—Experienced Gardeners to lay out andkeep in order gardens, prune Grape, &c. 


\Gentlemensupplied withexperieuced Gardeners, and Gardeners of character with 
Ap. 20 tf. 


AND SILVER WATCHES, RETAILED AT WHOLESALE PRICES, BY 
| J. T. WILLISTON, Deater ia Watches, No. 1 Courtlandt Street, Up-stairs, cor. 
|Broadway.—Al! Watches sold at this establishment, warranted to perform well, or the 


FIRST PREMIUM AWARDED FIVE YEARS. 
N Rh. OLIVER B. GOLDSMITH, the American Penman, is now teaching his beauti- 
fulsystemot Peamacship, to all, (oldand young,) forthe nominal sumof THREE 
DOLLARS, and noextracharge. Apply early at the Academy, 289 Broadway, La Farge 
Buildings. Class Hours,—li a.m, daily, for Ladies. Gentlemen at 9 a m. and 3 and7 
pM. Private iastruction given. For Sale, Goldsmith’s ‘*Gems of Penmanship.” 
Evtract of @ Letter from the Hon. John Q. Adams, Ex-President of the United States. 


* Your ‘Gens of Penmanship’ Is executed with great elegance, and is among the 


choicest specimens of Penmanstiup that have seen.” 
Irom the New York Courier 4 Enquirer. 


“The Chirograpuic artis much more important to mankind than it is generally con- 


idered, and Mr. Goidsmith may very well claim to be considered at its head.’’ 
From the New World. 


smoney refunded. Watches, Clocks. Musical Boxes, and Jewelry, repaired in the best 
manner at the lowest prices. Arrangements have been made with Mr. Wm. A. Gam- 
ible, whose reputation as watch repairer is unsurpassed, having been engaged for nine 
years in the most celebrated manufactories in Europe, enables him to repsir the most 
complicated work that can be produced. 

T J. WILLISTON, 


tig Trade work promptly done on reasonable terms. 
Nov 8-ly. No. 1 Courtlandt Street, Up Stairs. 


GUNTER’S DINING SALOON, 
No. 147 Fulton Street, New York. 
H. GUNTER having taken the above house, begs ieave respectfully to inform 
e his numerous friends in the City and Country that the Establishment has under 
his charge undergone a thorough renovation, and it now affords one o/ the most ele 


‘*Mr, Goldsmith has no rival in this country as a penman, or as a teacher of his art.’ gant and eligible places of refreshment in the City, for visitors or those whose business 


I’rom the Boston Morning Post. 


or professiona! pursuits require them to be in the lower part of thecity duringthe hours 


“Mr. Goldemith, judging from what we have seen, we must pronounce him unrivalled, of Meals. 


Nov.i5-tf. 


nthe use of the Pen.” 


LIFE INSURANCE. 
CAPITAL $2,500,000. 


ITE insured entitled to participation of profitson both European and American poli- 


Cles. 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF LONDON. 
UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS, 


74 WALL STREET. 
JACOB HARVEY, Esq., Chairman. ) 
John l. Palmer, Esq. 
Jonathan Goodhue, Esq. 
James Boorman, Esq. 
George Barclay, Esq. 
Samuel S. Howland, Esq. 
Gorham A Worth, Esq. 
Samuel M. Fox, Esq. 
Clement C. Biddle, Esq. 
Sears ©, Walker, Esq: 
Louis A. Godey, Esq. 
George A. 
LEANDER STARR, Manager, and General Agent forthe United States: 
and British N. A. Colonies. 
Physicians to the Society, (Medical Examiners) 
J. KEARNY RODGERS, M.D ,110 Bleecker Street. 
ALEXANDER E. HOSACK, M.D., 101 Franklin Street. ew York. 
E. ARNOULT, M.D, 366 Broadway. 


New York. 


Philadelphia. 
BANKERS. 
The MERCHANTS’ BANK OF NEW YORK, 


Soviciror. 
WILLIAM VAN HOOK, Esq.,39 Wall-street. 


The following are among the advantages held out by this institution, which are of | 


great inportince to the assured,and such as are seldom offered by Life Insurance 
Companies, viz :— 

The peculiar alvantage secured to the assured by the principles of the Loan Depart- 
meat, tnus olending the utility of a Savings Bank with Life Insurance ! 

A lorgesun to be permanently iavested in the United States in the names of three 


of the Local Directors,(as Trustees)—available always tothe assured as a Guarantee! 


Fund. 
The paymentof premiums, annually, half-yearly, quarterly, or monthly. 
No charge for s'amp duty, 
‘owed aftereach payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture 


Thirty days 
of policy. : 

Traveling \cave extensive and liberal; and extra premiums on the most moderate 
scale 


cale. 
Conditions in the policy less onerous to the assured than usual in cases of Life As- 
surance. (See pimohtet ) 

The actual and declarcd profits (published in successive Reports) affording sure data 
for calculations of le vtlueof the * bonus” in this institution. These profits will at 
each division be PAIDIN casn if desired. 

Being unconnected with Marine or Fire Insurance. 

The rates *‘ for life with profits” are Jower than those of any other foreign Company 
EFFECTING Lire INSURANCEin New York, 

The pubiic are respectfully requested to examine the distinguishing principles of this 
institution—theirtables of rates —their distribution of profits—and the facilities afford- 
ed by their Loan Department—before deciding toinsure elsewhere. 

A Medical Exauineris in attendance at the office daily, at 12 0’clock noon, and 3 


o'clock, P.M. Fee paid by the Society. 
J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent. 


H. H. G. would also assure those who may be disposed to favor him with their pa- 
tronage, that while the viands shail in all cases be the best the markets can afford, the 
charges willat all times be confined within the limits of the most rigid economy 

Open on Surdays. Ju.14-6in. 


DR. POWELL, M.D., 
Oculist and Operative Surgeon, 261 Broadway cor. Warren Street. 
TTENDS to DISEASES OF THE EYE, and to operations upon that organ from 9 
to4 P.M. His method of treating AMAUROSIS has been highly successful. This 
affection is frequently far advanced before the suspicions of the patient are aroused, 
the disease often arising without any apparent cause, and the eye exhibiting very jittle 
morbid change. The more prominent symptoms are gradual obscurity and impairment 
of vision, objects at first jooking misty or contused—iti reading, the letters are not dis- 
tinctly defined, but run into each other-—vision becomes more and more indistinct ; 
sometimes only portions of objects being visible, dark moving spots or motes seem to 
float in the air, flashes of light are evolved, accompanied by pain, giddiness, and a sense 
of heavinessin the brow or temple,too frequently by neglect or maltreatment, ter 
minating in totalloss of vision. 
CATARACTS and OPACITIES or Specks on the Eye, are effectually removed. The 
ost inveterate cases of STRABISMUS or SQUINTING cured in a few minutes. 
ARTIFICIAL EYES INSERTED witheut pain or operation, that can with difficulty 
be distinguished frem the natural. 
SPECTACLES.—Advice given as to the kind of glasses suitable to particular de- 
fects. Residence and offices 261 Broadway (cor. Warren-st.) Sept.13-ly. 


FIRST PREMIUM DAGUERRIAN MINIATURE GALLERY, 
Corner of Broadway and Fulton Street, New York. 
T this Gallery Miniatures are taken which, for beauty of colour, tone, and effect, 
can at all Limes recommend themselves ; and which are at least equai to any that 
have been heretotore executed. M.B.BRADY respectfully invites the attention of 
the citizens of New York, and of strangers visiting the Cily, to the very fine specimens 
of DAGUERREOTYPE LIKENESSES on exhibition at his Establishment; believing 
that they will meet the approbation of the intelligent Public Mr. Brady has recently 
made considerable improvement in his mode of taking Miniatures, particularly with re- 
gard to their dur: bility and colouring, which he thinks cannct be surpassed, and which 
m all cases are warrantedto give satisfaction. Thecolouring department isin the hands 
jof acompetent and practical person, and in which Mr B. begs to claim superiority. 
US? The American Institute awarded a First Premium, at the late Fair, to Mi. M. B. 


| 


/BRADY forthe most EFFECTIVE Miniatures eahibited. 
| *,* Instructions carefully given in the Art.— aa yaaa &c.,sup- 
plied. M. B. BRADY. (Ap19. 


| JOSEPH GILLOTT’S CROTON PEN—A new article, which for elasticity and deli- 
cacy of point, surpasses any pen hithertomade by Mr.Gillott. It possesses a greater 
degree of strength than other fine pointed pen, thus making of a more durable charac- 
ter. 
The style in which these Pens are put up will prove attractive in all sections of this 
country, each card having a beautifully engraved view of the following points of the 
Great Croton 
The Dam at Croton River. 
** Aqueduct Bridge at Sing Sing. 


View of the Jet at 
Fountain inthe Park, New York. 
a“ in Union Park, 
The low price at which these Pens are offered, combined with the qaality and style 
must render them the most Pe ulgrof any offered to the American public. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’S AM Ri CAN PEN—An entirely new article of Barrei Pen, com- 


bining strength with considerable elasticity, for sale to the trade Py 
June 8. HENRY JESSOP, 91 John-st. 


CHEAP AND QUICK TRAVELLING TO THE WESTERN STATES, 
CANADA, &c., FOR 1845, 
FROM TAPSCOTT’S EM!1GRATION OFFICE, 
South Street, corner Maiden Lane 


(Sept.6. 
MASTIC CEMENT. 


ESSRS. J. & 1. PRANKLAND and THOWAS HARRIS beg to recommend to the 


attention of all persons interested in buildings, their much approved Mastic, which 
is the most durable and beautifal Composition ever yet invented for covering the exte- 


rior of dwelling houses or public buildings, in imitation of marble or stone; no lime or 


water enters into the composition of the Mastic, which consists of boiled linseed oil, 
of a thick consistence, which, with the oxides and carbonate of Jead. and other ingre- 
dients, forms, a cement impervious to water, hard a> a stone, and of great durability. 
Specimens may be seen and every information given on applicationto 

Nov.15-3m. CHAS. H. MOUNTAIN, Architect, 17 Wall-st., N.Y. 


FALO in 36 hours. CLEVELAND in 60 hours. 
DETROIT in 4 days. 

MILWAUKIE, RACINE, SOUTHPORT, and CHICAGO in 6 days. ~ 

TORONTO, ITAMILTON, QUEENSTON, &c., CANADA, in 2} to 3 days. 
_ Subscriber having made arrangements with various first class lines of boats on 
1} the Erie, Pennsylvania, Vhio, and Wabash Canals, Buffalo and Central Railroads, 
||&e., Steamboats on the North River, Lakes Ontario, Erie, Huron, and Michigan, and the 
\Ohio and Mississippi Rivers, Steamboats and Railroads to Philade!phia, and Baltimore 
&c , are enabled to forward Emigrants and others to any part of the Western States and 

Canada, in the very shortest time, and at the lowest possible rates. 

Persons going ‘Vest are invited to call at the office and examine the “ Emigrant’s 


N.B.—Mr. C. H Mountain has at present a vacancy in his office for a youth who has : 
Travelling Guide,” showing the time, distance, rates of passage, extra baggage, &c., 


a taste for drawing. 


e Segars in a!) their variety. 


WP Leaf Tobacco for Segas Manulacturers, and Manufactured Tobacco, (Ju7-ly. 


M RADER, 46 Chatham Street, New York,dealer in imported Havana and Principy)| 


to almost any partof the Union. Parties in the country wishing one of the above 
Guides, will have the same forwarded, or any information will be cheerfully communi 
cated by addressing, post paid, W. & J. T. TAPSCOTT South-st., 
Myl0-ti. corner Maiden Lane. 
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G. B. CLARKE, 
FASHIONABLE TAILOR, 
No. 132 Whiliam Street, 3 doors West of Fulton. 
B. CLARKE returns thanks for the extensive patronage bestowedon his estab- 
G. lishment during the last twelve months, and at the same time would inform the 
readers of ** The Angio American,” that his charges for the first quality of Garments is 
much below that of other Fashionable Houses locatec in heavier rented thoroughfares. 


Tne style of the work will be similar to that of Buudage, Tryon & Co, with whose es- 


tablishment G. B. C. was for a long period connecred. 
GENERAL SCALE OF PRICES. 


Fine Cloth Oress Coats from....--.---- $16,00 to $20,00 
Satin Vesis of the very best quulity...... - 3,50to 4,50 

Prices FOR MaSING AND TRIMMING. 


John Clarke, formerly of 29 New Bond Street, London. 
“> A Specimen Coat always to be seen. 
ett. 2 G. B CLARKE, 132 William Street. 


WELLING?ON HOTEL, TORONTO. 
CORNER OF WELLINGTON (LATE MARKET) AND CHURCH STREETS. 
HE Suoscvibers beg to aunousce that the avove (Motel, situate in the ceutre of bu- 
siness, ani adjaceut to tue Steauvoat La dings and Stage Office, has veen new!) 
furnished with the utmost regard to che coufortef Families and fraveil.rs. The ou- 
siness wil! be conducted by Mr. wno, for sevex years, Superiutended the, 
North American Hotei. while occupiec by Mr. Wm Campbell. 

The Table will oe pleatifuliy supplied with the Subd-tantials and Luxuries of the 
Season, aud the Cellar is stocked witn a seleciion of the choicest Wines and Liquons 
From their experience, and a strici attention tothe comfort andconvenience o: ther 
Guests, they re-pectfully solicit a share o! public patronage. 

(Ge “xcellent and Extensive Stabling atiached to the Jiotel. 

My3l-if. 


BELL & INGLIS. 


TAPSCOTT’S GENERAL EM'GRATION OFFICE, 
Sourw Sreeet, corner Maipen Lane. 
ARRANGEMENTS FOR 1845. 
ERSONS about sending for their friends in any part of the Old Country are respect- 
fully informed by the Suoscribers, that the same system that characterized their 
house, anigave such unbounded satistaction the past year, will be continued throug, 
the season of 1545 
The great increase in this branch of their business, and to g‘ve satisfaction to all par- 
ties, necessitates one of the firm to remain in Liverpoo! to give his personal attention 
to the same, therefore the departure of every passeng~ from that place wili be superiv- 
tended by Mr. WM. TAPSCu TT, and the utmost confidence may be fit that those sent 
for will have quick despatch and proper care taken by him to see them placed on board 
ship in ascomfortable a manner as possible. setter proof that such wil! be the case 
cannot be adduced than the punctual! and satisfactory manner in which the business 
was transacted through the past emigrating season. The ships for which the Subscri- 
bers are Agents Comprise the 
NEW LINE OF LIVERPOOU PACKETS. 
THE ST. GEORGE'S LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS anp tHe UN'TED LINE 
OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
Making a ship from Liverpoo! every five days—the possibility of delay is therefore pre-; 
cluded. The wel. established character of those Lines renders further comment unne 
cessary ; suffice it therefore to say, that the Subscribers guarantee to give satisfaction 
toall parties who my sead for their friends through then. In all cases where those 
sent for decline coming out, the full amount of money peid forthetr passage will be re 
funded. A free passage to Liverpool from any port in Ireiand or Scotiand can be se- 
cured. Apply or address (post paid), W &J T.TAPSCOTT, 
South Streetcor. Maiden Lane. || 


Agency in Liverpoo!— 
Myl0-tf.) WM. TAPSCOTT, orGEO. RIPPARD & SON, 96 Waterloo Road. 1} 


DAGUERREOTY PES | 
LUMBE DAGUERRIAN GALLERY & PHOTOGRAPHIC DEPOT, 251 Broadway | 
corner of Murray-street, (over Tenney'’s Jeweiry Stor). awarded the Medal. fow | 
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THOMAS CUMMINGS, 
MINIATURE PAINTER. 
THOMAS CUMMINGS, JR., 
ARTIST AND PORTRAIT PAINTER. 
Rooms No. 50 Walker Street. 


~ROULSTONE’S RIDING SCHOOL, 
No 137 anp 139 Mercer Street, New York. 


ATR ROUVLSTONE has the honour of intormwing the Public and the Patrons of the 
M Esteblisument, that the Schoo! 1s now open Day and Evening for Equestrian tui- 
tion and Exercise Rising 

Sicce the close of Jas. Season the School has undergone thorough repair, and is bril- 
lianily with gas. 

The School for Ladies is open daily (Sundays excepted) from 9a.M.to2p.m. For 
Gentiemen from April Ist to Oct. 3ist from 6 to 8 o’clock a.m., and from Nov. Ist to 
March 31st from 7 to 10 Pp M. 

No Gentiewen adinitted during the hours appropriated to Ledies. 

I> Gentiemen keeping their horses in this establishment, will have the privilege of 
ridlug thom intne school gratis. 

For terms appiy at tue School, 137 Mercer Street, between Houston and Prince 
Street. vi5-3m. 


DISBROW S RiD'NG SCHOOL, 408 BOWERY, 


NEAR ASTOR AND LA FAYETTE PLACE, NEW YORK. 


DISBROW has the honour to announce that his School is open Day and Even- 
.VL ing, for Equestrian Tuitivun and exercise Riding. 


TERMS : 


{dec.6-ly, 


LECTURE LESSONS. EXERCISE RIDING. 


16 Lessons....... pianist $15 00 | 1 Month oe 00 
10 10 00 | 20 Rides...... 
Single Lessons.......-.... Single 75 
Road GQ 2 50 
N. B.—Highly trained and quiet Horses, for the Road or Parade, to let. 
EVENING CLASS. 
RULES. 


I—A!! Lessons or Rides paid for on commencing. 

2—One hour aliowed on each Lesson or Ride in School. 

3—One hour anda half to aLessono. the Road. 

4—Hours for Ladies, from 94. M.to3P M. 

5—Hours for Gentlemen, from 310 5, and from 7 to 9} P.M. 

6—No Gentiemen admitted during tne hours approprivted to Ladies. 

7—Only 3 montis allowed for a Course of Lessons or Rides. 

N.B.—The Schoo! has been refitted aad furnisned with Stoves. Ladiesin delicate 
health need be under no apprehension of taking cold. 


Acardof address is reques‘ed previous to commencing. Nov.15-3m. 


TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN. 
*ENTLEMEN or Families going to Europe or elsewhere. who would disencumber 
themselves of their superfluous effects such as WEARING APPAREL, either 

lL, dies or Gentiemen’s, JEWELRY, FIRE ARMS, &c. &c., by sending for the Subseri- 
er, Will obtain a liberal and fair price forthe same. fi LE ; 
Office No. 2 Wall-stieet, N.Y. 
Families and gentlemen attended at their residence by appointment. 

D> A!! orders left at the Subscriber's Office, or sent through the Post Office, will be 
punctually attended to. My24-ly. 


HOTEL DE PARIS. 
NTOINE VIGNES, one of the late proprietors of the Perkins’ House, Roston, re 
SX specifully informs his friends and the travelling public,that he bas opened the 


Premiums, and two ‘‘highest honors,” at the Exhibitions at Boston, New York, and Phila | house No. 200 Broadway, entrance on Reade Stree,,calied the HOTEL DE PARIS, 


— respectively, for the best Pictures and Apparatus ever exhilrted. | 
rice of these superb Puotographs reduced to that of ordinary ones at cther places || 
sotna no one need now sit for an ordinary likeness on the score of economy.—Taker 
in any weather. 


Plumbe’s Premium and German Cameras, !nstructions, Plates, Cases, &c. &c., for 


warded to any desired point, at lower rates than by any other manufactory. 
WANTED—Two or three skiiful operators. Apply as above Mr29. | 


DRAFTS ON GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 1 


ERSONS wishing to remit money to their friends in any part of England, Treland || 


where he wil! be happy to accommcdate those who may pationise him, with Board and 
Lovging, by the day, week or month, on the most reasonable terms. 
The table will be furnishee with the best the ma:ket affords, andthe Wines and Li- 
aors of very superior quality. Oct.4-3m. 


CHURCH.—PARLOUR AND CHURCH BARREL ORGANS. 
HE subscriber continues to manufacture Organs in the most superior man- 
ner, and upon liberal tertns. 
Also, those most useful Instryments—Church Barrel Organs—of which he 


Scotland, or Wales, can be supplied with dra‘ts payable at sight without discount |'was the first to introduce into this country—and for country Churches where 


for any amount from £1 upwards, at the following places, viz.:— i 
IN ENGLAND—The Natioval and Provincial Bank of England; Messrs. J. Barned & 
Co., Exchange and Discount Bank, Liverpool; Messrs. Jas. Bult, Son & C ., London- | 


Irganists cannot be procured, they are invaluable.— 
He has bee» awarded the first Premiums, Viz. Gold and Silver Medals, for 


and branches throughout England and Wales. ithe best Org-ns, for the last six successive years, at the great Fair of the 


IN IRELAND—The National Bank of Ireland, and Provincial Bank and branches! American Institute, of t 


thronghout Ireland. 
IN SCOTLAND—The Eastern Bank of Scotland, National Bank of Scotland,Green | 
ock Banking Company, and branches throughout Scotland. 
Myi0-tf. W.& J.T. TAPSCOTT, South-st.. cor. Maiden Lane 


JOHN HERDMAN & CO’S OLD ESTABL'SHED UNITED STATES. M® GEORGE JARDINE, of this city, having lately erected an 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND EMIGRANT OFFICE, 
61 South Street, New York. 
HERDMAN, KEENAN & CO., Liverpool. t 


|| Aug. 23.—6m. 


his city. 
GEORGE JARDINE, Organ Builder, 
83 Anthony St. New York. 


NEW ORGAN. 


in the Prot. Reformed Dutch Chureh in Franklin St.. the parte ia 


aunot refrain from expressing in the present form, their unqualified approba- 
on of the instrument, with which they have been furnished from his manu- 


ASSAGE to and from Grea‘ Britsin and freland by the regular Liverpool p»cke: actory. 


ships, sailing every five days. Tao subscribers in calling toe attention of oj 
countrymen and the pubic generally, to their asequalled arrangements for brinving 
out persons here by their friends, beg to stare, that after this year the ousiness of th. a 
house at Liverpool will be cow iucted by its brie ch, agder the name of Herdmen, 
Keenan & ©». Tuose sending for theirfrieads hrones tos est >bishment, at once! 
see the greatimpor:ance of having aor Sch of the ia Live pool, os will pr. 
CluJe all unnecessary delay vf the emigrint) ‘The ships employed inthis Linea 


They also feel it to he due to that gentleman, to bear their decided testimony 
favour of his character and conduct, as developed in their recent business 
ansactions with him. 


A person so liberal in his terms, and true to his engagements, so honourable 


in bis dealings and cvurteous ‘a bis manuers, can uot fail (in their opmion) to 


wellknown to be of the firs: and largest class, and very fast sail rs. commandea py commend himself to the confidence of the Religious community, as an Organ 


kind and experienced men; and as they sail every five days from Live pool, offrs Buiider; and to sec ire for himself a lar, 


every facility that can be furnished. With sucn superior arrangements, the subscri- 
bers look forwad for a continuation of that patronage which has been so libera ly ex- 
tended to them for so many vears past, andin case of any of them engsged do not em- | 
bark, the passage money will be refunded as customary. it 

Tue steamboat pissaze from ths various ports to Liverpool, can also be secured, if 
required 


of 


ge share of public patronage in the line 
his profession 


New York, July 14, 1845, 
Sgned by Jas. B. Hardenberg, Pastor of the Church. Ben. Wood, John 


“Yarnoger, D. T. Blauvelt, Theo Brett, Mattiew Duff Henry Esler, Leon’d, 


Drafts and Bills of Exchange.—Those remitting money to their friends may rely it Bieecker Stephen Will:amson, Harman Blanwett, members of the consistory. 
will b2 done saliefactorily by therr remitting th amount they wish sent, at the rate of | C.N. B. Ostrander, Levi Apgar, Peter Vannest, Organ Committee. 


$5 per pound sterling, with the name andaddress of ‘he ,erson for whom i! is intend. | 
ed. A draft will then be forwarded pe, first packet, ship, or steamer, and a receipt for 


Avg. 23 —6m. 


same returned by mail. Dra‘ts a e made payable at the following Banking Instiiutions) l 
on demand, without any charge, viz :— 


In England Messrs James Bu't. Son & Co., Bankers, Lonton: Messrs J. Rarned|| 


J. BYRNE’S CHEAP CASH TAILORING ESTABLISHMENT, 
No 26 Ann Srreer, 


& Co., Exchange and Discount Bank, Live:pool; N :tional "-ovincial Bank of En.\-nd | Would respectfully call the attention of the public to his following low li 


and Branches thiougnou: Eugiand and Wales. Yorkshire District Bank and Brancves. of 
Birmingham Comp Lancaster Banking Company. 
In Ireland—National Bank of Ireland, and Provincial Bank of Ireland, and their | 
branches in allthe principal towns throughout the country. 
In Scotland, Greenock Banking Company ; in Glasgow and Greenock, Eastern Bank! | 
of Scotland and Branches. t] 
For further paiticulars, apply, if by letter, post-paid, to 
JOHN HERDMAN & CO., 61 Sonth-st.,N. York. || 
HERDMAN, KEENAN & CO Liverpool. 
N.B.—First class ships are despatched from New York to New Orieans, Mobile | 
Charleston, and Savannah, du ing the fall of e ch vear, by which f eight «nd pessen-|| 


prices :— 
Fine Dress and Frock Coats ............ $12,00 
Making and Trimming .................. 5,00 to 8,00 
Cassimere Pants .........-.......-.---- 4,00 to 8,00 
Making and Trimming .................. 1,50 to 2,00 


Making and Trimming .............. ---- 1,50 to 2,00 


The proprietor feels assured that for style and workmanship, he cannot be 


gers are taken at the lowest rates. We wil! also be prepared to ‘orward passeuage rs! surpassed by any house in the city 


and their baggage, on arrival from Europe, to all parts of the interior, by the different, Gentlemen are requested to call and examine for themselves before 
chasing elsewhere. 


canal and railroad routes, at the lowest rates. Nov.8-tf. 


Aug.30-4f, 
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192 Che Anglo American. 


Decemser 18. 


STEAM WEEN NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL. 

HE Great Westera Steam-ship Co’ssteam ship GREAT WESTIN, Captain Ma- 

thews ; and tieir new Lron steam-ship GREAT BALTAIN, Capt. Hosken, are ap- 
pointed to sail during the year 1845, as follows :— 


FROM LIVERPOUL. FROM NEW-YORK. 
Great Western Saturday 17th May Great Western) Tiiuisday 2tu June’ | 
Great Western do 5th July | Great Western do Zist July)! 
Great Britain do 24 Aug. j Great Britain Saturday 30h Aug 
Great Western do 2sd Aug. | Great Western Thursday isth Sept 
Great Britain do 27th Sep. | Great Britain Saturday 25ta Uc 
Great Western do litn Oct. , Great Westera Thursday oth Nov 
Greet Britain do 22d Sov. | Great Britain Saturday uth Vec 


Passage money per Great Western, fioin New-York to Liverpool, $100, and $5 Stew 
ard’s fee. 

For freight or passage, apply to RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front-street. 

New-Y ork, Jan. 27, 1545. Myiv-tf. | 


NEW OF LIVERPIOL PACKETS. | 
O sail from NEW YORK on tne 26th and from LIVEXPUOL onthe IIth of each 
mouth 

FROM NEW YORK. ' FROM LIVERPOOL. 
SHERIDAN, Capt. fF. A. Depeyster,26 Sept SHERIDAN, Capt. Vepeyster, Lith Nov. 
GARRICK, Vapt. B. 1. H. Trask, 26:h Oct. | GARKICK, Capt. B. i. Trask, Bec 
ROsciUS, Capt Asa Eldridge, thin Nov. ROSCLUS, Capt. Asa Eldrioge, Jaa. 
SIDDINS, Capt. &. B Cobb, 26. Vec. { SIDUONS, Capt. E. B. Cobo, llth Feb 

These snips are allot the first class, upwards of 1100 tons, builtin the city of New 
York, with such improvements as combine great speed with uausual comfort lor pas- 
seugers. 

Brery care has been taken in the arrangement of their accommodations. The price 
ef passage hence is $100, fur which ample stores will ve provided These ships are 
commanded by experienced masters, who will make every exertion to give generai sa- 
tisfaction. 

Neither the Captains or owners of the ships willbe responsible forany letters, parce) 
or packages sent by tihem,uniess regular viils of jaden are signed therefor. For freight 
Or passage, apply to £. K. COULLINS & Co , 56 Suutli-st., N.Y., or to 
BRUWN, SULPLEY & Co., Liverpoui. 

Letters by the Packets willbe charged 12} cents per s.ngle sheet, 50 cents per ounce, 
and newspapers | ceai each. 

Messrs. 5. Cotiins & Co. respectfully request the Publishers of Newspapers 
to discontiaue ail Advertisements not in their names of their Liverpool Packets, via:— 
the Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan aad Garrick. To prevent disappointments, Is 
hereby given, that contracts for passeagers can obly be made with them. My24-tf. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETDS. 

AILING from NEW YORK on the Ilth, aad from LIVERPOOL oa the 26ih of every 
month : — 

Ships. | Captains, 


FYROM NEW YORK. FROM LIVERPOOL. 
WaTERLOO, W. Allen, | Nov.t)}, Mar. 11, July 11 | Dee 26, ap 26, aug 26, 
Joun R. Skippy, Wm. Skiddy, | Dec. 11, April 1i, Aug. 1i ; Jan 26, My 26, sep. 26 
Sternen WuHitnzey,| Thompson, | Jan. 11, May 11, Sept Feb26,Ju 26. Ove 26, 
VIRGINIAN, A. Heirn. Feb. 11, June It, Oct. 11 | Mar26, Jul 26, Nov 20. 

The qualities and accommodations of the above ships, and the reput«tion of ther! 

commanders, are well known. Kvery exertion will be inate 10 promote the comior ol 
passengers and the interests of importers. The owner will not be responsible fer any 
letter, parcel, or package, sent by the above ships. tor whicha billoflidiag ts wot signed, 
For freight or passage, apply to ROBERT KERMIT, 76 South-sirect. My24-ly. 

NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL LINE OF PACKETS, 
AILING trom New York on the 61, aad from Liverpool oth. 2ist oi each month 
excepting taat when the day of saliing falioa Sunday tne Ship wil be dispatched 
on the succeeding day. 

Suips. Captains. From New York. From Liverpvol. j 
Ashburtoa, ff. Muttieston, Jan. 6, May 6, Sept. 6,/ Feb. 21, June 21. Oct. 21, 
Patrick Heary, J.C. Delano, Feb. 6, June 6, Oct. 6, | Mar. 21, July 21, 
Ind2peadeace, &. P. Alien, Mir. 6, July 6, Nov. April2l, Aug. 21, Dec. 21, 
Henry Clay. Nye, April6, Aug. 6, Dec. 6,| May 2i, Sept. 21, Jan. 

These ships are of a very superior Character; are not surpassed either ty point of, 
elegance and comfort of their Cabin accommodations, or for their fast sailing qualities. 
and ofer great inducements to suippers,to wnom every facility will be granted 

Trey are commanded by exp?ricaced ind abie men, whose exeriioas will aiways be 

evoted tothe promotion of tne convenience aad coinfort of passengers. 


description will be provider, save Vinesand Liquors, which caa at ail time- be obtained 
upon application to the Scewards. 

Neither the Captains or Owners of the Ships will be responsible for any Letters, 
Parcels, or Packages sent b/ hem, ualess reguiar Gills of Lading are signed tuerefor 


For freight or passage, apply to. 
"GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st., N.Y., or to 


My3!-tf. CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & Co., Liverpool. 
LONDON LINE PACKETS. 
TO SAIL ON THe Ist, oF EVERY MONTH. | 


AIS LINE OF will hereafter be composed of the following ships, hich} 
will sacceed each other, in the orderin which they are named, sailing punctuaily’ 


from New York and Portsmoutn on the Ist, and aud from London on the | 


17th and 27th of every nonin throughout the year, viz.:— 


it 
Tie price of passage ourward is now fixed at $100, for which ampie stores of every | 


| SANDS’S SARSAPARILLA, 

PORK THE REMOVAL AND PERMANENT CURE OF ALL DIS 

| EASES ARISING FROM AN [MPURE STATE OF THE BLOOD, 
OR HABIT OF THE SYSTEM. 


|. The operation of this preparati i is three-fold. It acts as a toric, strengthening the 
diges ive and restoring the peti as an apenient, peculiarly suited and gentle 


ji laxative effect, and as ai antis< ptic, purilying the Muics of the body, end neutra- 
in the blood the active principle of disease. The mony well authenticated cures 
of Scrofula of tue most malignant character, wrought by Sands’s Sarsapariila, have 
given!) awi eand deserved celebiity. Buticis not alone im Scrotuia nor in the class 
jof diseases to which it belongs, that this preparation has been 1ound beneficial. Itisa 
jspecific in many diseases of tue Kin, and may be administered wits iavourable results 
jin all ; it also exercises a controling influence in biiicus complaints; and when the sys- 
item has been debilitated either by the use of powertul mineral meaicines or other 
!-auses, it wil) be found an excellent restorative, 

fue following interesting Case Is presented, and the reader invited to its careful peru- 
|sal Comment on such evidence is unnecessary. 

| ** TRUTH 1S STRANGER THAN FictTion.”—LE?T THE Facts sPEAK FOR THEMSELVES.— 


| The toliowing certificete is only ano ber link in the great chain of testimony to its 


| meri s. Let the afflicted sead and be convinced; whatit has done once, it will do 

jagain. 

Charlestown, Mass., Sept. 23, 1845. 
This may certify that my sop, now aged seventeen, has been for ten years afflicted 

iwitu the Scrofulous Humor. At the «age of seven years he had the measles, which 

j,rovably caused this humor to make ils appearance in a most singular way, covering 


||uis body from his head to his feet with smal! tumors. If consulted a Doctor of Medi- 


jrine, and he examined him three days in succession, and not understanding his case, 
idvised me to cousult Dr. Rogers, of New Yo k,! then being a resident of that city. 
‘after a long and critica! examination, vaving more than thirty medical gentiemen 
'with him at the time, ne pronounced it Scrofula, or King’s Evil The chiid was then 
orescribed tor, and commenced taking «.edical drugs from that time. He grew worse 
unti! June of 1837, and then his bones became affected in consequence of the mercury 
jtual nad been given him A pivceof bone came away from his under jaw, inthe orst 
piace, as large as an rnglish walvut, a piece trom his forehead as large as a sixpence, 
ind apiece from near the crown of his head. It then went to the back and side, and 
jJischarged in three piaces. Fioim thence to one o tis limbs, separating, in conse- 
\quence of the wiceration, the muscles and cord from the bones of the ancile joint on 
the back part. He had at one time fifteen running sores or issues from the glands of 
| he throat and those places [have mentioned. In 18401 lived in Portsmoutn, N.H., 
tad he was atlacked with a Rheumatic Fever, which settied in one of his hips, which 
|swelled as large as three of tre other. Being under medical treatment, they gave him 
laudanum until he lost his reason—then | became alarmed and sent fora Thompsonian. 
medicine helped vis hipand restored his mind and reason, The third time he was 
jaltacked with tuis fever in t»42, when hearing of Dr. Sands’s Sarsaparilla, and bein 
iperfectiy satisfied that all other medicines haa fasied of effecting a cure, ] sent an 
lorocured six bottles, and by the time he had taken it all Lconsicered him well. Those 
iplaces healed —ne became bright and iively—coiour came to tis face and lips— from that 
lime toll the fall of 1844. his complaints n ver troubling him At that time he became 
jdeat, which continued until last March, when his riguit eye became affected ; from that 
to the left eye, covering the sightof the eye sothathe was in a great measure deprived 
sight 

Riuowing that Dr. Sands’s Sarsaparilla was the only medicine that had ever done bim 
lany good, | applied to Mr. Fowle, Apothecary at Boston,formore. ile has taken fifteen 
\dollars’ worth, waica has removed the humour from bis eyes and hearing and he now 
jappears tobe cured, and radic:liv so. vernly believe all this latter trouble might bave 
joeen avoided if Thad continved thoroughty the use of Dr. Sands’s Sarsapariiia when 
ihe Was under the influence of the medicine the first time. 

These are the simple statements of the tacts of the case, and! feel it my duty to 
lnake those facts known to the public, for the venefit of t ose who may be afflicted in 
‘like manner: feeling a full conviction the cure has been effected solely from the effect 
lof this invaluable medicine. HANNAII W. BECK, 228 Main st. 


Suffolk, ss. Boston, Oct. 13, i345 —Then personally appeared the above-named Han- 
lnah W. Beck, and made soleian oath that (i.e above certificate, by her subscribed, and 
jstatements therein contained, a:e true.— Before me, JAMES RICE, 
Justice of tne Peace. 
For further particulars and conclusive evidence of its superior value and efficacy,see 
ipamphleis, which may de obtained cratis 
Prepared and suid, wWhioiesaie and retail,by 
A. B.& D. SANDS. Druggist, 79 FPulton-st., 273 Broadway, 77 East Broadway, N.Y. 
Sold also by Diuggists generally throughout the United States and Canada. Price $1 
boltie. sia for 85. Johu Loiland & Co., Montreai; Joun Musson, Quebec ; 
\J W. Breat. Kingston; S. T. Urquhart, Toronto; T Biikle, Hamilton, Canada; Agents 
|for the Proprietors by special appeluiment. 
| Thepubiicare respecttuily requested to remember that itis Sands Sarsapariila that 
} as and Is coastantly achieving such remarsable cures of the most difficult ciass of cis 
sasesto which the human frame is subject, and ask tor Sand’s Sarsapa*ula, and take 
Ao other 


PARR’S LIFE PILLS. 
EAD the following testimoniaisin favo: of PARR'S LIFE PILLS, which have been 


selected from hund- eds of similar ones on account of their recent dates :—_ 
Extract of a Letter from Mr. Sinclair Tousey. Postmaster of Joslin’s Corners, Madison 


County, N.Y. 
November 4th, 1844. 


Snips. } Captuins. From New York. From P rtsmouth. 

St. James |F.R. Meyers (Jin. 1,May 1,Sept. Fev 20, June 20, Oct. 20) Messrs. Thomas Roberts & Co.—Gentiemen—I em requested tostaie to you, that Mr 
Northumberland % Griswoll | 10, 19, 10 Marco Ll, July 1I,Nov. Wit, W. Sturdevant, of Amsterdam, expresses his grea! satisfaction at the efficacy of 
Gladiator IR. Buating | 20, 20, 20 10, 10, 10 Life Pills Also,Mr.J Fairciild, of Cazenovia in which opinion Mr. A Beilamy, 
Me djatoc I,June 1,0ct. 1 20, 20, 20) Chittenango, aiso fully accords. Inveed,these Pills have superseded all others in 
Switzerland 10, 10, 10, April 1, Aug. 1,Dec. 1 York state—they are not @ vrisk Piil, but ‘‘ slow and sure,” and | have never yet 
Quebec B. 20, 0, 19, 10! net with an instance whe-e an invalid tas persevereo in tasking them, that bas not been 
a. gia July Nov. 20 jcured of the most obstinate and long-stancing dyspeptic diseases. 

etlington Chadwick May » Sept, 1,Jan. 3} Signed) SEY. 
Me adrick G. Moore | 20, 20, 20 10, 10, 16 
Prince Aiboct W.S Senor jApvil 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 20, 20, Messrs. Thomas Roberts & Co.—-Gents—Having used Parr’s Life Pills on several oc- 
Toronto 1@.G Tinker 10, 10, 10June 1,0ct 1, Feb. 1 |casions when attacked by violent vilious complaints. and having been fully satisfied of 
Westminster ‘/Hovey } 20, 20, 2u 10, 10 10\ \their efficacy, lbeg leave in justice to you, as propricio:s of the medicine, to testifys 


These shios are all of the first cass, aud ase commanded by able and experienced na-| 
vigators. Groat care willbe takea that the beds, wines, stores, &c ,are of the best de-) 
scription. 

The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100 outward foreach adult, without wines! 
and liquors. Neither the caotains nor the owners of these packets will be responsible) 
for aay letters, parcels or packages by the n. unless -egular bills of lading are sigued! 

herefor. Apply to GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co,78 Sonth-st.,orto | 

My2i-tf. JOUN GRISWOLD, 70 South st. 


OLD LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
HE Old Line of Packets for Liverpool will hereafter be despatched in the following, 
order, excepting that when the sailing day falls on Sunday, the ship wiil sail on the 


cceeding day, viz:— | 

Ships. Masters. | Days of Sailingfrom New| Days of Sailing from 
York Liverpoo!. 

Cambridge, W.C. Barstow, June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1 July 16, Nov.16, Mar. 16 
England, S. Bartlett, lune 16, Oct. 16, Feb. 16 Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April | 
Oxford, |J.Rathbone, ‘July 1, Nov. 1,Mar. 1 Aug. 16, Dec, 16, April 16! 
Montezuma, (new) A. W. Lowber, July 16, Nov.16, Mar. 16Sept 1, Jan. 1, May 1 
Europe, \A.G Furber, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, 1 Sept. 16, Jan. 16, May 16, 
New York, ‘Thos. B.Cropper, Aug.15, Dec. 16, Apriil6 Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1) 
Columbus, G. A. Cole, Sept. 1, Jan 1, May 1 Oct. Feb. 16, June 16 


Yorkshire, (new) D.G. Bailey. Sept 14, Jan. '6, May {6 Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July | 
Those ships are not surpassed in point of elegance or comfort in their cabin accommo 
dations, or in their fas: sailing qualities, by any vessels in the trade. 
The commanders are well known as men of character and experience ; and the strict- 


est attention will aiways be paid to promote the comfort and convenience of passengers | 


Punctuality as regards the days of sailing, will be observed as heretofore. 


The price of passage outwards,is now fixed at $160, for which ample stores of every) 
descriptioa will be provided, with the exception of wines and liquors, which will be fur-| 


nished by the stewards if required 
Neither the captains orthe owners of these ships will be resp msible for any lettors 
cels or packages sent by? meres nuless regular bills of lading are signed the efor. 
For freigiit or passage, apply to 
GOODHUE & Co., 64 Seuth-street, or 


MARSHALL, 38 Burling-slip, N, 


};much. Yours respectfully, WM. H. HACKETT 


| Long Island, Novy. 9, 1844. 


New York, Nov. 2, 1844. 
Sir—As 1] heave receive: so much benefit from the use of Parr’s Life Pills, | feel it 
tuty | owe to this community, to make the facts in my case public 1 was afflicted for 


}}15 years with dyspepsia and erysipelas. Itricdremedyafterremedy, but non~ appesred 
|ito afford me any relief At last! was induced by a friend to tiy a box of Parr’s Life 
Pills, which did, and before | hadtaken two boxes I found great eliet. have since 


jtaken three boxes more, and now thank God,! find myself perfectly cured of the ery- 
jsipelas, and greatly relieved of the dyspepsia - Judging from my own case. | sincerely 
ibe leve Parr’s Life Pills is the hest medicine for the above complaints, and likewise as a 
family medicine, yet offered to the public —I remain, 

Yours respectfuily, ELIZABETH BARNES, No. 19 Sixth Avenue, N.Y. 


From our Agent in Philadelphia 
ASTONISHING CUnxeé OF LIVER COMPLAINT. 

Messrs. T. Roberts & Co —Gent'emen— Having received the greatest benefit from the 
‘use of Parr’s Life Pills,tecan give yon my testimony in their favour without the least 
‘hesitation. Fo: the las! five years I have been afflicted with the Liver Complaint, and 
the prins in my sid were great, attended with considerable cough. a stopping and 
| motheringia the throst; for three weeks before I used the Pills | was completely ie- 
duced, and wad become so weak as to be almos! unable to walk; and | could not sleep 
lmore than two hours of a night, so completely was my system under the influence of 
inycomplsint. I have spent ove two hundred dollars for medica! attendance, and a!] 
\the different kinds of medicines celebrated forthe cure of the Liver Complaint, without 
vaving received any permanent relief, and | can say now that since | have been using 
|Parr’s Life Pills, | have been ia better health than I have experienced for the last five 
lyears. lamalso stronger, 1 sleep as good as ever! did, and can walk any distance. 

Any person who doubts these statements as incorrect, by inquiring of me shall re- 
ceive mere particular information. JOSEPH BARBOUR. 

Poplar Laue, above Seventh Street, Spring Garden, Philade|phia. 


117 Fulton Street, New York and by all respectable Druggists in the United States, 
(Mr.15-*f.) 


| Sold by the Proprietors, THOMAS ROBERTS & Co., 9 Crane Court, London, and 
| 
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